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forest officials that to date no argument had 

been advanced by the stockmen against com- 
puting rates for national-forest grazing on a com- 
mercial basis—or against the method of selling this 
national resource at its fair market value as deter- 
mined by a comparison with the rentals obtained for 
similar privately owned pastures. We had flattered 
ourselves that we had presented arguments so strong 
as to shake even the convictions of Colonel Greeley 
himself. Seeing that we have been mistaken in this, 
we shall here restate our case, in the hope that it will 
appear to better advantage than it evidently did when 
set forth verbally. 

At the outset, let it be said that this article grows 
out of no antagonistic spirit toward the Forest Serv- 
ice. We desire to go on record as condemning in the 
strongest possible terms the vicious impugnment of 
the motives back of this policy of a commercial basis. 
We know that, however much we may disagree with 
the forest officials on the justice or expediency of such 
a policy, they are expressing their sincere convictions 
when they maintain that it is in the best interests of 
the stock-growers themselves. 


We believe that we may lay down the foundation 
principle that all national resources should be so ad- 
ministered as best to promote the social and economic 
welfare of all the people. It is when we endeavor to 
prescribe the methods by which that principle may 
best be accomplished that we encounter the wide dif- 
ference of opinion which exists today. 


| SHORT TIME AGO we were told by one of the 


Character of Resource Determines Its 
Administration 


It is evident on even a superficial examination that 
the policy of administration of any national resource 
must depend on the nature of that resource. Thus 
the administration of our national parks and forests 
for recreational purposes must be on the basis of 
equitable distribution, to make it possible for every 
citizen to enjoy the pleasures and benefits of scenery 
and climate as made available by roads and camps. It 
is just as evident that such a policy would not fit in 
with the administration of the timber on the national 
forests. Here is a resource from which the whole 
people can benefit most by a policy of protection and 
conservation, combined with the proper method of 
converting the mature timber into lumber at a fair 
market price. 

Let us consider first the nature of the resource 
which consists of the water in the streams that have 
their sources in the national forests. While the ad- 
ministration of this water has been given over to the 
various states, it must be conceded that originally it 
was a national resource, and that whatever policies 
of administration have been found expedient by the 
states would just as surely have been expedient na- 
tional policies, had the title remained in the national 
government. In truth, the national forests are still 
connected by a very close bond with this resource of 
water in the streams, inasmuch as the Forest Service 
has recognized that one of its primary functions con- 
sists in the protection of the watersheds. 
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CATTLE IN PONY PARK, ARAPAHOE NATIONAL FOREST, COLORADO 


From the very beginning it was seen by the state 
governments that, from the nature of this resource, 
neither of the above policies could be applied with 
beneficial results. The way in which it could best 
serve the interests of all the people lay rather along 
the lines of an economic and social development made 
possible by the use of the water in irrigating the land, 
with the ensuing production of new wealth from the 
soil. Realizing the primary importance of getting the 
‘development: of this water resource completed, the 
states not only refrained from any attempt at com- 
mercialization, but proceeded to give deeded rights to 
the priorities in the streams. 


Analogy Between Water and Grazing Rights 


The nature and history of development of this 
water resource up to a certain point bear a close 
analogy to the nature and history of development of 
the grazing rights. The early development of each of 
these resources was carried on by individuals, whose 
labor and capital were expended on the assumption 
that the resource itself would never be commercial- 
ized by the government, and that their right of pri- 
ority use would be insured them at a later date. In 
the case of the water, this work and capital were ex- 
pended in the construction of ditches and laterals, and 
in clearing and leveling the land to make it susceptible 
to irrigation. In the case of the range, excent in the 
southwestern part of the country, they were spent in 
developing what is now known by the Forest Service 
as. “commensurate and dependent ranch property,” 
consisting primarily of hay and farm land on which 
can be raised feed for the winter months, and second- 
arily of spring and fall pastures. 

Thus we see that this forest range furnishes one 
of the seasonal feeding-grounds of an operating unit, 
and that the development of the other feeding-grounds 
required a considerable outlay of labor and capital— 
so large, in fact, that it is beyond question that, if a 
commercial charge for the resource itself had been 


added, it would have precluded any possibility of 
undertaking the development. 

In the case of the water, the settler assumed that 
he would be protected by the right of priority use to 
water sufficient to irrigate the number of acres which 
he had placed under ditch. In the case of the range, 
the settler assumed that he would be protected by the 
right of priority use to summer grass sufficient to 
carry the number of live stock for which he could 
raise the necessary winter feed. In each case the max- 
imum amount of the resource which the settler could 
claim was limited by the number of acres which he 
could acquire under the homestead laws, and in the 
latter case besides by the productivity of those acres. 
We wish to emphasize this point, in order to show 
that the later variance in the size of the units owned 
by individuals was occasioned by the transfers of the 
properties, with their resource connections. Such 
transfers naturally take place in the history of any 
property, and result in the accumulation by many 
individuals of more than their original allotments. 


Question of Monopoly Never Raised in Connection 
with Water 


We now come to the point of diversion where the 
states, realizing the advantage of aiding this develop- 
ment, passed laws protecting the priority rights and 
settling forever the question of charging for the 
resource by deeding it to its claimants. Curiously 
enough, in the case of the water the bogy of monopoly 
was never raised. The history of the utilization of 
this resource furnishes one of the most striking ex- 
amples of how groundless that fear generally is, and 
how perfectly the economic laws will function in the 
distribution of an agricultural resource down to its 
proper level, if unhampered by any restricting laws 
and if endowed with the confidence resulting from a 
definite property. right. 

In the case of the range, we find at the outset of 
federal control that a different policy was pursued. 
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It was regarded at first as a new resource, independ- 
ent and apart from the properties which had been 
developed on the basis of the range connection. Ac- 
cordingly a policy of equitable distribution was _ at- 
tempted, with preference given up to a certain point 


’ to priority rights, and beyond that point with division 


of the larger privileges among new permittees. For- 
tunately the Forest Service was very careful in the 
gradual appliance of this policy, and was not blind to 
the harmful results flowing from its enforcement. 
Every time it took from one permittee a part of that 
grazing privilege which was based on fully commen- 
surate and dependent ranch property, it destroyed the 
value of a proportional part. 

We will carry our comparison with the water re- 
source one step farther, in order again to illustrate 
the importance of employing a policy fitted to the 
nature of the resource. Suppose the states, instead 
of giving deeded rights to the water, had attempted 
to employ a policy of equitable distribution. They 
would then have proceeded to take from the man who 
had one hundred acres under ditch, and enough water 
to irrigate that amount of land, sufficient water to 
irrigate ten acres of land belonging to a new settler 
who had no available water. The net result would 
have been, not a greater number of acres under irri- 
gation, but ten new acres placed under ditch and ten 
acres, which had been under ditch, thrown out of 
production. 


CATTLE ON A UTAH NATIONAL FOREST 
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Chaos Would Have Resulted from Destruction 

of Priority Rights 

Imagine the chaotic condition which would have 
arisen from the complete destruction of confidence in 
priority rights, so necessary to the development of 
this costly connection between the water and the land! 
The same condition was manifest in every instance 
where the available range was not sufficient to com- 
plement all the potential commensurate ranch prop- 
erty. Every time a new piece of property was devel- 
oped, and its complement of range had to be taken 
from a longer-established permittee with a balanced 
outfit of ranch and range, a part of the old property 
was simply rendered useless, directly proportional to 
the amount of the new. 

The Forest Service based its policy on the theory 
that this resource, belonging to the whole people, must 
be divided among all who could utilize it. The states, 
on the other hand, recognized that the point of para- 
mount importance was the connecting of the resource 
with the property necessary to its utilization for the 
greatest amount of good. Once that connection was 
established, they interfered no further than to see 
that the rights were protected, and they charged no 
more than the administration of that protection 
actually cost. 

Colonel Greeley questions the assertion that the 
withdrawal of the range right destroys either the 
economic or the intrinsic value of the property with 
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which it was connected, and he cites the example of 
the prairie cattle outfits, whose range consisted of 
land later taken up by homesteaders and used for 
diversified farming. He points out that instead the 
economic development which took place greatly en- 
hanced the value of these holdings. This we will 
admit; but let us examine the two types of range and 
see if the same development could possibly take place 
in our case. 

In the former case the range consisted of land that 
was capable of the much better economic use of diver- 
sified farming. Ours does not. It consists of rough 
and rocky mountain sides. If it can be put to a more 
valuable economic use, we relinquish all claim to it. 
The range of the prairie cattleman provided prac- 
tically his entire operating unit, as it supplied year- 
around forage for his live stock. Our range is strictly 
“a seasonal feeding-ground, and requires the connec- 
tion with winter feeding-grounds to complete the unit. 
Not even the Forest Service contends that there is any 
possibility of converting our range into farm land. 
Its loss, therefore, brings no compensating factor. 


Use for More Profitable Purpose Impossible 

There remains but one possible way in which the 
value of our holdings might be maintained when the 
range connection is lost, and that is their use for some 
other purpose. Here again the door is closed by the 
natural conditions which surround us. On a vast num- 
ber of our ranches the altitude is high, and the season 
so short that hay and feed crops are the only possi- 
bility. The distance to the markets, and the difficulty 
of marketing produce of this sort, make live stock the 
only medium through which the feed crops can be con- 
verted into money. And bringing live stock into the 
equation necessitates an amount of summer range to 
balance the winter feed. 

In the foregoing we have endeavored to show two 
things: first, the absolute necessity of a policy fitted 
to the nature of the resource; and, secondly, the kind 
of policy which we believe will best fit the nature of 
this particular resource. It now remains to draw con- 
clusions proving the following points: 

1. That a commercial policy does not fit the na- 
ture of this resource, and that the application of such 
a policy at this late date would serve to destroy long- 
established property values, seriously impairing the 
best utilization of the resource; 

2. That the continuance of a non-commercial 
policy will serve the best interests of all the people; 

3. That the administration of grazing rights by 
the Forest Service need not and should not include the 
right to redistribution. 


Grazing Resource Not an Entity in Itself 


In regard to the first point, we have already at- 
tempted to show that, from the nature of this re- 
source, it cannot be considered an entity in itself, but 
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that it can serve a useful purpose only by connecting 
it with the kind of property necessary to complete the 
operating unit. Its development has been along these 
lines from the very first, and the range must be con- 
sidered as an integral part of the properties which 
were developed on the basis of that connection. The 
two cannot be divorced without each losing the greater 
part of its value. 

To compare the forest range with similar pri- 
vately owned pastures is obviously unfair, because 
this method attempts to compare similar parts of two 
different units, without any consideration being given 
to the nature or cost of the other parts. For instance, 
we find one man leasing land for summer pasture 
adjoining the forest reserve, and paying a rental con- 
siderably higher than the forest fee. When we ex- 
amine the other part of his unit, we find that he 
winters his sheep on the desert, and that the entire 
operation does not require the ownership of winter 
feed-grounds or the expense of putting up feed. Nat- 
urally the extremely light cost of the winter part of 
his operation enables him to pay considerably more 
for his summer grass, and still be on a parity with 
the owner of developed property in the cost of year- 
around operation. In even a small locality in this 
range country we find that, due to a wide variance 
in physical conditions, a tremendous difference exists 
in the cost of the winter part of the unit. 

It may be objected that, in the case of a flat fee 
based on the cost of administration, some men in cer- 
tain localities must have a big advantage over others, 
if there is this wide difference in winter costs to be 
considered. But it should be remembered that these 
range connections have been carried on over a long 
period, during which many transfers of the dependent 
properties have taken place. On the properties so 
favorably located as to justify a larger range fee than 
that charged by the government, the advantage has 
been absorbed by the increased price paid for the 
property, and the land now is taxed on that basis. 
Thus we find that the present owner is paying in 
taxes and capital invested the amount that might have 
justly been charged in some cases for the range. 

Throughout this long period,. whenever the value 
of the range has advanced by reason of changing eco- 
nomic conditions, that advantage has always become 
inextricably interwoven in the whole fabric of over- 
head cost of operation; and to attempt at this late 
date to apply a commercial basis would in the final 
analysis simply amount to charging twice the com- 
mercial value of the range. It is needless to add that 
such an additional charge, added to the already exces- 
sive burden of taxation and abnormally heavy over- 
head expense, would in all cases seriously impair the 
value of the property dependent on the range connec- 
tion, and in many cases would necessitate the aban- 
donment of the operation. 
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Forest Range Integral Part of Properties 
Dependent on It 

Concerning the second point, we believe that we 
already have shown that a non-commercial policy of 
recognizing the range as an integral part of the prop- 
erties dependent on it, and an administration along 
the lines of protecting and developing those connec- 
tions, will serve to utilize this resource to the greatest 
possible benefit of all the people. 

Some residents of the rich agricultural regions 
east of us, where the land is so fertile and lies so fa- 
vorably that its value for farming purposes prohibits 
its extensive use for the grazing of beef cattle, believe 
that the range stockman.is being subsidized by the 
government to the extent of his summer grass. To 
most of these people a study of the whole complex sit- 
uation, as we have here attempted to disclose it, will 
bring conviction of the fallacy of this belief. The 
most conclusive evidence, however, is presented by the 
condition of the range stockman today. If the con- 
nection with this range created so great an advantage 
as to amount to a subsidy, certainly he could not have 
been so utterly prostrated by the recent deflation. Yet 
it is well known that his present condition is indeed 
desperate, and that this range connection has made 
his financial stress no lighter than that of the cattle- 
man whose summer range comes from some other 
source. 

There is yet another class of citizens who are 
prone to believe that the interests of the range stock- 
man conflict with their rights and pleasures. That 
ciass is made up of the great number of persons who 
seek the national forests for recreational purposes. 
They are inclined to look upon the live stock on the 
forest ranges as a public nuisance; whereas the truth, 
of course, is that it furnishes the greatest possible 
protection to the beauty of scenery which the tourist 
holds so dear. No amount of money spent for this 
purpose could equal the service rendered by the live 
stock in keeping down the grass and undergrowth 
that constitute the greatest fire menace. In addition 
to this, the permittees form the best and most efficient 
force of resident guardians against this danger. A 
clause in their contract with the government places 
them at the call of the Forest Service in case their 
help is needed to save the forest from destruction. 


Government Has No Power of Redistribution 


On the last point, we believe that it is only neces- 
sary to review the facts already disclosed to convince 
the reader that, by every principle of right and equity, 
this resource, whenever it is once connected with fully 
commensurate and dependent ranch property, has 
definitely passed from any power of further redistri- 
bution by the federal government. The fundamental 
principle on which all the homestead laws were built 
was to furnish to an individual sufficient land, with 
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its necessary complements, to create a complete oper- 
ating unit capable of producing enough wealth to 
support himself and family. In the fertile regions, 
where the rainfall is ample, a smaller amount of land 
was required than in the more arid sections. In the 
arid sections where water was available for irriga- 
tion the necessary amount of land, with its comple- 
ment of water, was smaller than in the arid sections 
where no water was available. The man on the arid 
land might accuse the man in the section of ample 
precipitation of being subsidized to the extent of the 
abundant rainfall, or the man on the irrigated land 
of being subsidized to the extent of the available 
water, with just as much logic as accusing the man 
whose operating unit requires a connection with the 
range of being subsidized to the extent of his summer 
grass. 


The government, in giving title to these lands, 
could not attempt to endow each holding with the 
same geographical and climatic advantages. It could 
simply, by regulation of size in the initial grant and 
the inclusion of the necessary complements, attempt 
to make each a complete unit. That it did not officially 
recognize the fact that this range was a necessary 
complement to the type of property with which it be- 
came connected does not in any way justify its later 
claim to the right of redistribution. 


Only one ground for interference with these con- 
nections do we admit, and that is when it becomes 
apparent that the land used for grazing is capable of 
being put to a better and more valuable economic use. 
To that extent, whenever the grazing conflicts with 
and seriously impairs the use of these lands for the 
growing of timber, or for any other more valuable 
economic purpose, we concede that our claim to this 
forage crop must be subservient to the principle of 
administration for the best interest of all the people. 


We are not antagonistic to the administration of 
these rights by the Forest Service. All property must 
depend on a definite authority, and we believe that the 
Forest Service is the proper agency with which to 
vest this authority. We only point out that adminis- 
tration and redistribution are two entirely different 
things, and that the latter should not be included in 
the powers of the former. 


THE CALENDAR 


April 24-26, 1924—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, and Live Stock Show and Auction Sale, 
Dillon, Mont. 

June -3, 1924—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association, Wheatland, Wyo. 

June 3-4, 1924—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, Baker, Ore. 

June 9-11, 1924—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 

Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 
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SUMMER CATTLE PROSPECTS 


J. E. P. 


EVERAL UNCERTAIN FACTORS exist with respect to 
S summer cattle and beef trade. One is the industrial situa- 
tion; another, the extent to which further liquidation in the 
West will be necessitated by financial exigencies. That such 
liquidation has not run its course will not be disputed. In the 
opinion of Senator Frank Currie, of Nebraska, who has been 
in Chicago surveying financial conditions with respect to cattle, 
much breeding stock has yet to be liquidated to meet maturing 
obligations. Such liquidation will be a draft on beef produc- 
tion during the ensuing half-decade. 

East of the one-hundredth meridian, in the corn-feeding 
area, the visible spring and summer supply of beef is substan- 
tially lighter than a year ago. During the April-to-August 
period, 1923, Corn Belt feeders were busy cashing a crop of 
winter-fed cattle that appeared inexhaustible and did not run 
out until well along in August, when heavy cattle had a tem- 
porary inning. During the past winter there has been no in- 
centive to make heavy cattle, especially in view of feed condi- 
tions. This was evident early in March, when, even at Chicago, 
scarcity of bullocks weighing 1,400 pounds and up developed, 
late March exhibiting a $12.25 top. Not only were weighty 
steers scarce, but finished 1,000- to 1,100-pound cattle worked 
into that category. If the country were full of good corn, as 
was the case last year, this would furnish inspiration to put 
fleshy cattle on feed, as was done so extensively last Septem- 
ber; but on this occasion feeders cannot, or dare not, compete 
with killers on such cattle, and in a majority of cases are with- 
out feed to carry them. If the ensuing ninety days do not 
develop acute shortage of decently fat cattle, the consensus of 
trade opinion is wrong. 






























Good beef is still in demand. Carcasses selling at $16 to 
$20 per cwt. wholesale do not need salesmanship; the cheaper 
grades are forced into distributive channels with more or less 
difficulty. The spread both in cattle and in beef is wide, and 
doubtless will be right along, assuming that good corn-feds will 
be scarce, while from May on grass beef will become more 
abundant. The average cattle-handler is not interested in bul- 
locks now selling above $10.50; his concern is over the cheaper 
grades, which will comprise the bulk of supply during the 
summer and fall months. 

Beef trade is getting away from the handicap imposed all 
winter by cheap pork. The course of the cattle market during 
March demonstrated that fact. If, as most people in the trade 
believe, the hog supply will taper off during the spring and 
summer, beef should acquire an even better footing. The line 
between plenitude and scarcity is finely drawn, as the live- 
mutton market has recently demonstrated, and a reduction of 
5 to 10 per cent in beef volume would doubtless put the trade 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. When this condition develops, grow- 
ers will enter a more agreeable period in a psychological sense. 

Grass cattle have encountered several bad seasons. Early 
last year Corn Belt feeders made a good market for heavy 
western cattle for a few weeks, but when they pulled out the 
structure collapsed. Corn-fed cattle were superabundant at all 
times; the market was full of good beef, to the detriment of 
grass product; and, as packers refused to store it, the crop was 
dumped into the market, to realize whatever it would bring at 
forced sale. The turn of the wheel, creating, as it has, a theo- 
retical shortage of good beef, should operate to the advantage 
of grass cattle, as the public needs a certain quantity of beef 
daily, and will eat one kind if the other is not available. 

Last season distributors complained of a superabundance 
of No. 1 beef with weight; their present grievance is that sup- 
ply is inferior. A group of New York butchers met recently, 
aired this grievance, and sent a protest to R. C. Pollock, man- 
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aging director of the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
which body is urging increased consumption of meat. — Pollock 
replied that he had not been previously informed of the alleged 
deterioration in quality, but had heard considerable complaint 
concerning retail prices—which started something. Retailers 
at New York and elsewhere may as well sit up and take notice 
that the heavy production of No. 1 beef made possible by feed- 
ing conditions in the Corn Belt during the recent period of 
corn plenitude is not to be continued. Consumers are facing 
the necessity of eating grass beef or going without beef. That 
they have acquired bad gastronomic habits is not to be doubted, 
Beef deterioration does not indicate lessened cattle quality; it 
is a feed condition, to be remedied only by a bumper crop of 
good corn next fall. 

Assuming that the flood of western grass beef which in- 
undated the market last season and in 1922 is not repeated, 
a prompt outlet for the product should exist; and that is what 
makes a market. Corn-crop prospects will exert an influence, 
as feeders will play the game if reasonably assured of grain. 
Should it happen—which is by no means impossible—that good 
corn-fed bullocks do a summer aviation stunt, the technical 
position of western cattle would be materially improved. What 
influence the presidential campaign, the industrial situation, 
or both, will have on summer and fall beef trade must be left 
te conjecture. A presidential campaign rarely exerts a tonic 
effect on business; but every rule has exceptions. With a 
gigantic housing, road-building, and railroad-rehabilitation 
campaign in full swing, there will doubtless be employment at 
good wages for everybody able and willing to work; and, un- 
less history discredits itself, beef will be in request. If what 
happened in cattle-market circles in March was heraldic, this 
season’s cattle-gathering in the West should meet a better 
reception than at any time since the débacle of 1920. 








ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW MEXICO 
ASSOCIATION 


HE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the New Mex- 

ico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association met on March 25 
at Albuquerque, under the roof of the new Franciscan Hotel, 
the ample quarters of which hostelry added much to the com- 
fort and convenience of the members. It was somewhat of an 
innovation to have the program of the convention compressed 
within a single day. But, by limiting the number and length 
of addresses, the business on hand was dispatched in so satis- 
factory a manner that the one-day schedule met with general 
approval. The number of members in attendance was not 
large, as compared with the crowded meetings of past days of 
prosperity, but it was fully representative of all parts of the 
state, and the note of the meeting was a sincere desire to 
accomplish something practical for the benefit of the industry. 

The convention was presided over by President Hugh L. 
Hodge. Addresses of welcome were delivered by Governor 
James F. Hinkle and Mayor E. B. Swope, of Albuquerque. 
The response was made by Captain Burton C. Mossman, in 
the humorous vein which is peculiarly his own. After the 
president’s address, which consisted of a searching review of 
the past year and of the conditions now confronting the in- 
dustry, Dr. H. L. Kent, president of the New Mexico College 
of Agriculture, spoke on “Extra Dividends from Organization,” 
and C. M. O’Donel, of Bell Ranch, on “Transportation.” Dur- 
ing the afternoon session Professor M. G. Snell, of the State 
College, gave the result of some interesting experiments in the 
winter feeding of range cows; Porter Thompson, of Colorado, 
spoke on conditions at the central markets; and J. S. Vaught, 
the attorney of the association, on matters arising from his 
official duties. Reports of the standing committees were re- 
ceived, and the resolutions were read and adopted. 
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President Hodge, having served for two years, which is 
the constitutional limit, retires from the office, which he has 
filled to the general satisfaction. The officials elected to serve 
for the ensuing year were: president, C. M. O’Donel, Bell 
Ranch; vice-presidents, George H. Webster, Raton; Burton C. 
Mossman, Roswell; J. A. Lusk, Carlsbad; and T. P. Talle, 
Albuquerque—the first three being re-elections. Miss Bertha 
Benson was re-employed as secretary-treasurer, and J. S. 
Vaught was retained as attorney. Santa Fe was chosen as 
the convention city for 1925. It was decided to continue the 
publication of the Quarterly Bulletin, which has been so pop- 
ular a feature of the association’s activities during the past 
year. 

The following is a synopsis of the resolutions adopted: 


Approving revised grazing regulations and contemplated 
policy relative to. new grazing rates; 

Favoring repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act, 
and indorsing bill introduced by Senator Capper to that end; 

Commending Secretary of Agriculture for his impartial 
administration of Packers and Stock-Yards Act, urging neces- 
sity for regulations providing for licensed sales agents at pub- 
lic stock-yards, advocating levying of yardage charges on basis 
of space occupied, and disapproving refusal of certain packers 
to allow agents of Department of Agriculture to examine their 
books; 

Advising extension of Navajo Reservation, in order to 
promote harmony between Indians and white settlers; 

Requesting War Finance Corporation to establish system 
for financing purchases of southwestern steers; . 

Expressing appreciation of able management of local office 
of War Finance Corporation; 

Indorsing Purnell bill for making funds available for re- 
search work in economic problems of agriculture and live-stock 
production ; 

Pledging support of program of western agricultural col- 
leges for better utilization of ranges and better practices of 
stock management and marketing; 

Commending work of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and of THE PRODUCER; 

Congratulating National Live Stock Producers’ Associa- 
tion on its success in establishing and operating fourteen co- 
operative commission houses at large markets, and urging 
members to patronize such selling agencies; 

Praising work of Biological Survey in destruction of preda- 
tory animals and injurious rodents; 

Asking for more funds for extermination of range-destroy- 
ing rodents; 

Thanking George H. Webster, editor of Quarterly Bulletin 
of association, for arduous and unselfish work. 

The resolution indorsing the American National Live Stock 
Association and THE PRODUCER reads as follows: 

“Resolved, By the New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ 
Association, in convention assembled in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, March 25, 1924, that we commend the work of the 
American National Live Stock Association in its unfailing 
championship of the interests of the live-stock producer, and 
reaffirm our allegiance to the said association; 

“Resolved, That we urge upon our membership a full and 
representative attendance at the next annual convention of 
said association, to be held at Albuquerque in January, 1925; 

“Resolved, That we commend THE PRODUCER, the magazine 
of said association, as an ably edited and informative publica- 
a and recommend it to our members as an advertising 
medium.’ 


CONVENTION OF TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN 
CATTLE RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HE FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, held 
at Houston on March 18, 19, and 20, from a business stand- 
point was one of the best which the organization has had in 
recent years, and was no less successful in entertaining the 
members and their guests. Estimates place the attendance at 
from 4,000 to 6,000. The principal speakers, outside the reg- 
ular routine, were A. E. de Ricqles, president of the American 
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Live Stock and Loan Company and of the American Cattle 
Company, Denver; John H. Kirby, president of the Southern 
Tariff Association; George W. Armstrong, of Fort Worth; C. 
B. Denman, president of the Producers’ Live Stock Commis- 
sion Association, National Stock Yards, Illinois; M. H. Gossett, 
president of the Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, Houston; 
M. E. Hays, secretary of the Texas Farm Bureau Federation; 
and W. M. Atkinson, of Gonzales. 

An effort was made by voluntary donations to liquidate the 
$30,000 indebtedness of the association carried over from 1920 
and 1921. Before adjournment about $21,000 had been raised, 
and donations from members not at the convention will take 
care of the remainder. 

Officers elected for the year 1924 were: H. L. Kokernot, 
Alpine, president; R. M. Kleberg, Kingsville, first vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. Slaughter, Dallas, second vice-president; W. E. 
Connell, Fort Worth, treasurer; E. B.. Spiller, Fort Worth, 
secretary and general manager; Tad Moses, Fort Worth, as- 
sistant secretary; and Dayton Moses, Fort Worth, attorney. 
It was voted to hold the 1925 meeting in San Antonio. 

A summary of the resolutions follows: 


Commending work of International Live Stock Show and 
urging stockmen to take part in 1924 Jubilee Celebration; 

Expressing sympathy at death of members; 

Demanding repeal of section 15-a of Transportation Act; 

Protesting against consolidation of Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission with State Department of Agriculture; 

Commending governor and Live Stock Sanitary Commis- 
sion for placing quarantine against cattle coming from Cali-— 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona, on account of outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in California, and recommending mainte- 
nance of such quarantine; 

Urging California authorities to recognize federal certifi- 


. cate of cattle from tick-quarantined area of Texas; 


Indorsing co-operative marketing of live stock and plan of 
National Live Stock Producers’ Association; 

Opposing amendments to Packers and Stock-Yards Act 
which would hamper work of co-operative commission com- 
panies. 


In his review of “Influences in Live-Stock Values,” Mr. de 
Ricqles first enumerated the factors which, in his opinion, were 
responsible for the prevailing depression in the cattle industry. 
Among these were: (1) loss of our beef-export trade; (2) 
deficient home consumption of beef; (3) excess of agricultural 
imports over exports in 1923; (4) burdensome taxation; (5) 
lack of a fair adjustment between prices on articles which the 
live-stock producer must buy and prices on what he sells; (6) 
enormous issues of new industrial securities while agriculture 
is languishing. Nevertheless, he felt that there was cause for 
optimism with regard to the business in 1924. One reason, he 
said, was “the immense liquidation that has taken place.” 


“Here is a startling example: For the first nine months 
of 1923 at Kansas City the receipts of calves from Oklahoma 
and Texas increased 50 and 68 per cent, respectively, regard- 
less of the well-known fact that there was not over 50 per cent 
of a normal calf crop in those two states. Over 60 per cent of 
the Kansas City receipts from Texas in 1923 were cows. The 
Montana cattle shipments out of the state numbered 342,000, 
including everything that could be put on cars. Those are 
both fair examples of the liquidation now going on. - 

“As regards the general business and industrial situation, 
people point to the years that it took to overcome the effects of 
the Civil War and post-war experiences of the country. Con- 
ditions that brought about the panic of 1873 are now absent. 
Gold was scarce then, as compared with our present holdings 
of about four billion dollars. We owed everybody, while now 
every nation owes us. With the settlement of the question of 
reparations, that excess gold will work back gradually to the 
countries needing it, greatly to our benefit. 

“In the meantime, with our large supply of money for in- 
dustry, it is reasonable to suppose that the great weight of the 
high-priced commodities will pull up the low-priced to a better 
position, rather than the opposite experience. That influence 
is now at work in the cattle situation, and I predict a sharp 
advance in all classes of stock cattle this spring.” 
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PANHANDLE PRODUCERS HAVE SUCCESSFUL 
MEETING 


MORE REPRESENTATIVE gathering and greater in- 
A terest than at any previous meeting characterized the 
eighth annual convention of the Panhandle Live Stock Pro- 
ducers’ Association, held in Amarillo, Texas, on March 4 and 5. 
Judge W. W. Turney, of El Paso, former president of the 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, made a 
notable address, in which he forcefully urged the stockmen to 
organize and demand their rights, and keep on demanding 
them until the rights were granted. Another strong plea for 
the necessity of organization for obtaining results was voiced 
by Judge Sam H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, attorney for the 
American National Live Stock Association, who, among other 
things, said: 


“Organization means that everybody should get into the 
organization. It means not only to make use of those organi- 
zations which have accomplished so much and are accomplish- 
ing so much, but to give them strength to meet the organization 
of every branch of industry with which they have to deal. 
-With it you may be saved, and without it you are lost. It re- 
lates to the finances, to the freight rates, to expenses for public 
service, to the rights and remedies under the law, and the en- 
actment of laws that guarantee those rights and remedies. The 
necessity is greater than it ever was; the opportunities are as 
great as they ever were. Every cattleman in the State of 
Texas should belong to the organization in his state. And so 
it is with respect to each of the state organizations. Every 
state organization should support the national organization, to 
the end that the combined influence of all the cattlemen of the 
country may be directed to securing and protecting all the 
rights and remedies to which the industry is entitled. 

“Coming down to particulars in this regard, individuals 
have been made dissatisfied because of some particular thing 
which a state or a national organization has done, or not done, 
and, instead of remaining in and correcting errors such as 
these from the inside, unwisely stockmen have withdrawn their 
support from their organization. 

“It is only by organization and united effort that such 
things as the amendment of the Transportation Act can be 
secured. They cannot be secured except by support of the 
stockmen themselves; and that support can be had only through 
organizations of their own.” 


Resolutions were passed in favor of a reduction of freight 
rates on live stock, and indorsing the petition to that end re- 
cently filed by the American National Live Stock Association 
and other organizations; opposing all laws that would hamper 
the work of co-operative live-stock associations; and advocating 
the repeal of section 15-a of the Transportation Act. 


OPPOSE ADVANCE IN GRAZING FEES 


ROTESTING AGAINST the plan to increase grazing fees 

on national forests, a committee representing the permit- 
tees on the Custer National Forest recently passed the follow- 
ing resolution, introduced by the president of the Central Ad- 
visory Board, Julian Terrett, of Brandenberg, Montana: 


“WHEREAS, The stockmen using the Custer National 
Forest are now paying a substantial fee for summer grazing on 
said forest; and 


“WHEREAS, The fees now being collected are greatly in 
= of the cost of administering said Custer National Forest; 
an 

“WHEREAS, The stockmen in grazing said forest are ren- 
dering a distinct and material public service in keeping down 
the brush and undergrowth, thereby greatly decreasing the 
danger of fire and assisting in the preservation of the public 
timber; and 


“WHEREAS, The original purpose in establishing national 
forests was the preservation of timber, and not the commer- 
cializing of the public domain lying within said forests, and the 
making of money out of. the stockmen using said domain; and 

“WHEREAS, The people living near public domain not in- 
cluded within the boundaries of any national forest use such 
public domain absolutely free; and 
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“WHEREAS, It always has been the policy of our govern. 
ment to allow the frontiersman to use the public domain, where 
such use can be accomplished without permanent waste; and 


“WHEREAS, By grazing the national forests the western 
stockmen are able to produce a large quantity of meat and wool 
for the consumption of the country at large, thereby indirectly 
benefiting the non-producing consumer as well as making a 
living for themselves and families; and 


“WHEREAS, If the grazing fees are raised, it will auto- 
matically put many of the stockmen out of business entirely, 
or at least greatly curtail their efforts, thereby decreasing the 
supply of meat and wool, and so work a hardship on the con- 
sumer as well as the stockman; now, therefore, be it 


“Resolved, By the committee representing the permittees 
of the Custer National Forest, that we are unalterably opposed 
to the plan of raising the grazing fees on national forests; that 
it is grossly unjust to attempt to make a profit out of those who 
are performing a necessary public benefit; that the live-stock 
industry is now hanging in the balance, and it is unfair to 
those who are fighting to keep alive this industry, which is so 
essential to the development of any country, to increase their 
burden in any way; and be it further 


“Resolved, That the fees now collected over and above the 
cost of administering a particular forest should be spent on 
that particular forest, for the purpose of development of water 
supply, range improvement, fencing, and roads, in so far as is 
necessary; and that, when these things have been accomplished, 
the fees should be lowered to conform to the cost of adminis- 
tration.” 


LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS IN ARIZONA 


ROM THE “Reports on Arizona Industries,” as presented 

in addresses delivered by leaders in the different branches 
at the annual convention of the Arizona Industrial Congress 
held in Phoenix in January, we quote the following extract 
from the remarks of Henry G. Boice, president of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association, reviewing the situation in the 
cattle business: 


“Fortunately, the feeders in the Middle West, who have a 
comparatively quick turn-over as compared with the range 
men, have succeeded in getting themselves on a profitable basis. 
That, of course, has its effect, in that it provides buyers among 
the feeders for our cattle. However, the distance they are from 
Arizona makes it rather difficult for us to sell our cattle to 
them. That leads me to comment on the change in the mar- 
keting of Arizona cattle. There used to be a time when Arizona 
cattle went north—they went to Texas, and they went to the 
Middle West. During the last three years we have seen a com- 
plete change in that program. Last year 71 per cent of all the 
cattle that went out of Arizona went to California. The tre- 
mendous increase in population and the increase in land values 
have caused the concentration of the cattle business there. By 
that I mean that they had to devote themselves to the prepar- 
ing of beef and not to the breeding business. Therefore they 
have come to adjoining states to buy their cattle for feeding 
purposes. 

“During the last few months the California Cattlemen’s 
Association has perfected a plan for marketing cattle. This 
deals entirely with fat cattle—cattle for slaughter. They have 
taken within the scope of their plans sufficient territory to 
supply all the California markets with beef for twelve months’ 
time. In order to do that, they have had to take in Arizona, 
ae furnishes a little over 4% per cent of California’s beef 
supply. 

“The outlook for 1924 at the present time is both good and 
bad. In the first place, the drought which has taken place in 
California, and looks as though it might continue, is going to 
make a good market for Arizona fat cattle. During the first 
months of this year prices will probably be a little better. 
There will be a ready sale, at any rate, for all fat cattle which 
Arizona has during the next four or five months. On the other 
hand, the cattle that are in California being prepared for beef 
will not get fat if this drought continues, and at any rate will 
not get fat until the late summer. The result of that will be 
that the California men who buy feeders in Arizona will not be 
in the market during this year.” 


“I believe THE PRODUCER to be the best live-stock market 
paper in circulation.”"—GRAHAM ANDERSON, Saskatoon, Sask. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


HE FIRST QUARTER of 1924 has closed with- 
[hoe the gains in general business that had been 

hoped for. A waiting condition still marks for- 
ward business in most lines. Buying to cover imme- 
diate needs forms the bulk of present transactions, 
and the effect of restricted operations is plainly evi- 
dent in the decline of some commodity prices. 

The composite pig-iron price is $8 per ton below 
that of a year ago, and signs have appeared of a 
diminishing volume of steel-buying. The automobile 
industry is lagging, large stocks of cars on hand hav- 
ing forced a lessening in production. 

Raw cotton continued its decline in price during 
March, and the cotton-goods markets are unsettled, 
with the price trend downward. Leather trades gen- 
erally are not very brisk. The hide market has 
steadied a little, although it is well below the level of 
a year ago. The wool market is quiet, with the sta- 
tistical situation strong. An uncertain feature in 
wool is the disappointing demand for worsted goods. 
Generally reports from the apparel trades are unsat- 
isfactory. 

Construction trade makes the best showing, with 
building expanding in many centers. Labor is well 
employed, except in textiles and coal-mining. 

All grain prices declined during the past month. 
Wheat went off almost as much as the advance in the 
import duty scheduled for April. Crop prospects are 
fair the country over. 

The sharp break in call-loan quotations about the 
middle of March proved to be temporary. April 
opened with time loans firmer. Industrials, particu- 
larly automobile stocks, are lower. Railroad shares 
have firmed up and regained the decline suffered 
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earlier in the month. Car-loadings are well above 
those for the same period last year. 

Bradstreet’s index number, based on wholesale 
prices per pound of thirty-one articles used for food, 
for the week ending March 29 was $3.22, compared 
with $3.26 for the previous week and $3.39 for the 
week ending March 29, 1923. 


ADVANCING THE TARIFF ON WHEAT 


NDER THE POWERS conferred on him by 
| | the “flexible” clause in the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff act, President Coolidge has pro- 
claimed an increase in the import duty on wheat of 
12 cents a bushel. The new rate of 42 cents, taking 
the place of the previous 30 cents, is based on the 
assumption, as figured by the Tariff Commission, that 
cost of production of a bushel of wheat is 42 cents less 
in Canada than in the United States. 

Of the ultimate benefits of this advance a degree 
of doubt may be justified. The 20,000,000 bushels of 
wheat annually imported into this country, less than 
half of which is for American consumption, in itself 
would seem too small an item to be of much influence 
on the domestic price, even if the new duty is high 
enough to keep it all out—which is problematical. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that the price in the 
speculative market broke about 7 cents a bushel di- 
rectly after the increase in the tariff. As we view it, 
keeping production within our home needs remains 
the only permanent key to the wheat problem. 


INCREASE IN OCEAN RATES 


VER THE PROTEST of Secretary Wallace and 
() the Institute of American Meat Packers, an 
increase of 25 per cent in ocean freight rates 
went into effect on March 1. This advance, if main- 
tained, is bound seriously to affect our export trade 
in meat products. Distance from market, as well as 
high labor and production costs, already places the 
United States under a heavy handicap in competing 
abroad with the products from various European 
countries, and it is easily conceivable, as Mr. Wallace 
points out, how any substantial increase in shipping 
rates might have the effect of driving American meats 
completely off the foreign market. What the result 
would be to our hog industry, and through reflex 
action to our cattle industry, if the European outlet 
were closed, needs no demonstration. 

It is peculiarly unfortunate that this move should 
have been made at a moment when our government 
is striving to discover methods for easing the strain 
on agriculture, and when one of the first measures 
proposed is a reduction in domestic freight rates. And 
if, as there is reason to suspect, the United States 
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Shipping Board, allied with the North Atlantic Con- 
ference of Steamship Owners that has decreed the 
advance, is a party to the agreement, it is doubly 
deplorable. 


ST. LAWRENCE-DEEP SEA CHANNEL 


URSUANT TO CORRESPONDENCE with the 

government of Canada, President Coolidge has 

appointed the American members of a commis- 
sion which is to consider the project of improving the 
St. Lawrence River, developing its immense power 
resources, and opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going 
ships, thereby vastly augmenting our wholly inade- 
quate transportation system. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover will act as chairman. The commission is first 
to ascertain the sentiments of the various sections of 
the community as to whether the work should be 
undertaken at the present time. If this judgment is 
in the affirmative, it will formulate a plan of construc- 
tion, finance, and administration which will be the 
basis of further negotiations with the Canadian gov- 
ernment and of legislation by Congress. _ 

This brings us one step nearer to the realization 
of a plan that has been agitated for more than three 
decades. During the war the project was temporarily 
shelved, but has now again come to the fore as part 
of the program for agricultural relief. At its conven- 
tion in Colorado Springs in 1922, it will be remem- 
bered, the American National Live Stock Association 
gave it its indorsement. Eighteen states throughout 
the Middle and Far West have since passed laws mak- 
ing their governors members of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Tidewater Association, which body has 
done much to advance interest in the matter. 

The total cost of improving this great waterway 
from Montreal to Lake Ontario is estimated at $252,- 
728,000 by the International Joint Commission ap- 
pointed in 1909, but under the tentative plan the work 
would be completed piecemeal and would be produc- 
tive from the start, requiring a comparatively trifling 
annual operating and maintenance expense. 


PEST AND DROUGHT IN CALIFORNIA 


NERGETIC WORK by federal and _ state 
authorities, aided by a fine spirit of co-opera- 
tion on the part of live-stock owners whose 

herds were affected, seems to have brought the out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in California defi- 
nitely under control. Up to March 15 a total of 12,155 
animals—principally cattle and hogs—had been de- 
stroyed and buried. Every herd in the quarantined 
counties has been inspected, and will be kept under 
surveillance until there is absolute certainty that the 
scourge has been completely suppressed. The type of 
the disease, according to the inspectors, has been ex- 
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tremely virulent, and the closest guard must be kept 
for a long time to come, lest it break out anew. 

While the bay counties are battling with this in- 
sidious foreign foe, the southern half of California 
is in the grip of that other implacable and fully do- 
mesticated enemy of the stockman—drought. For 
months little or no rain has fallen, and the feed sit- 
uation in many sections is getting desperate. A reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent in freight rates on live stock into 
neighboring states where grass is available has been 
granted by the railroads, and cattle are being shipped 
out as rapidly as possible. 

California, favored by fortune in escaping some of 
the worst disasters that have afflicted the rest of the 
range country during the past few years, thus seems 
cnly to have been enjoying a respite. 


PACKERS HAVE BETTER YEAR 


OTAL VOLUME of Armour & Co.’s business in 1923 ex- 

ceeded $800,000,000. Operating income was $38,583,217. 
After deducting depreciation allowance and interest payments, 
net income totaled $15,691,257. This is in striking contrast with 
the record of 1922, when there was a net loss of $7,628,637 on 
the year’s transactions. Net profit last year was at the rate of 
1% cents on each dollar of sales. Current assets on December 
29 were $220,517,000, with liabilities amounting to $84,044,000. 

Since March 31, 1923, Armour & Co. have been operating 
the business of Morris & Co., greatly strengthening their 
financial position. Another reason for the favorable showing 
is the improvement in the company’s foreign trade, which, 
despite the disturbed situation in Europe, in the words of 
President F. Edson White, “has been remarkably good.” For 
Armour’s operations in South America the past year is re- 
ported to have been “reasonably good,” with anticipation of 
“a continuance of progressively improved conditions there.” 

Sales of Wilson & Co. in 1923 totaled $275,000,000. Profit 
on operations, before providing for depreciation, was $2,450,- 
866—approximately twice the amount earned in 1922. The 
foreign trade of the company, reports Mr. Wilson, “showed 
considerable increase over the two previous years and very 
much in excess of pre-war volume,” while the “plants in South 
America have been operating at practically full capacity and 
with satisfactory results.” 


SWIFT SCORES AGAINST GOVERNMENT 


HROUGH A DECISION of the United States Court of 

Claims, Swift & Co. have been awarded the sum of $1,077,- 
386.30 in their case against the government for $1,500,000 as 
payment due them for bacon supplied during and after the war. 
The decision is regarded as a precedent for similar awards to 
other packing firms, and throws out of court the counter-claim 
of the government for $1,900,000 against Swift & Co. on 
account of excessive charges. 

During the war the packers were asked to produce bacon 
for the army at capacity. Conditions necessitated a special 
cure, making the stuff not easily salable through the regular 
commercial channels. After the armistice the packers con- 
tinued to produce, having had no order, they assert, to cancel 
the contract, with the result that they found themselves with 


a month’s output of undesirable bacon on hand, which the gov- 


ernment refused to pay for. They sued the government for 
the price, and the government answered by filing a counter- 
claim for overcharges on all deliveries during the war. 
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| [HE SIOCKMENS EXCHANGE 


EASY ENOUGH TO SAY “QUIT”! 


LIMESTONE, MoNntm., March 19, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


In the March number of THE PRODUCER there is much food 
for reflection for a cowman. The dismal letters on cattle con- 
ditions are the worst that I have seen for thirty years. Then 
comes Mr. Poole with his article on “An Undeveloped Cattle 
Country.” The good Lord deliver us from such articles! Why 
should we want any more development in the cattle business 
when on the very opposite page from Mr. Poole we read of 
4,000 high-class Herefords being advertised for $9 each? 

In his reply to Mr. Keeline, Mr. Poole says that the sheep- 
men have solved their problems. The prohibitive tariff on 
woolen goods has put the sheepman where he is. Nine-tenths 
of the sheepmen in this country just run sheep. They figured 
out nothing. They are making money through no intellectual 
efforts of their own. By the same token, neither is the cow- 
man in his present wretched financial condition owing to any 
brain work on his part. 

As to Wallis Huidekoper and his $10 cattle, this man has 
about the best stock ranch that I know of. Huidekoper could 
produce 10-cent cattle more easily than 95 per cent of us could 
produce 5-cent cattle. 

It is an easy matter to advise us to quit as a way out of 
our difficulties, but there is little consolation in this sort of ad- 
vice for a man who has given the best part of his life to the 
cow business. No one realizes the full extent of the silent 
tragedies that are played out here on the ranches. I know of 
one township in the northern part of this county—twenty-five 
or thirty miles from Huidekoper’s place—where just three men 
are living on their ranches. All the rest of the land (nearly all 
of it deeded) has been. abandoned, with the fences down and 
improvements rotting. 

In view of what is going on at Washington, I wonder what 
is in store for us. Inspired eloquence did not save Rome from 
the barbarians, nor did the books of the law save Jerusalem 
from the torch. 

DUDLEY WHITE. 


WHY ARE THE BIG PACKERS CHRONIC BEARS? 


KiT CARSON, CoLo., March 21, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Reading James E. Poole’s market report in your March 
number makes one who is interested in the live-stock industry 
wonder to what extent the big packers are a benefit to that 
industry. Mr.'Poole says: 


“Frequently local killers and shippers have absorbed 40 to 
50 per cent of a day’s receipts at Chicago, while the big packers 
have called in their buying forces, not taking a single hog. Of 
course, they do not all stay out on a single session, but the 
alternating method effectively prevents substantial advances, 
that would have been inevitable on short runs if it were not 
utilized.” 
He further says: 





“There can be no doubt that the big packers would have 
made a $6 market but for outside competition. From the out- 
set the big fellows were resolved to buy hogs low, if they 
bought at all, and in the aggregate it is probable that they have 
acquired more hogs than ever before during a winter packing 
season. Rarely has competition smoked them out, or forced 
them to trail an advance; but on several occasions this hap- 
pened in February, indicating that the conversion process was 
profitable even to them. It has always been axiomatic in 
packing circles that cheap hogs made money. If the rule still 
works, they have made a ‘killing’ on this occasion.” 

Assuming these statements to be correct, one cannot help 
wondering if the literature sent out by the big packers, setting 
forth their high morals and preaching their fidelity to the in- 
terests of the producers, should not be accepted with a grain 
of salt. 

I should like to see some representative of the big packers 
defend their perpetually bearish attitude on the market. It 
might clarify some of the ideas that run through the minds of 
the producers when they read about large profits made by the 
packers in years when the producers themselves have lost 
money. Let us hear from them on this subject. 


CHARLES E. COLLINS. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION CRITICISED 


KiT CARSON, COLo., March 23, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I notice that there are a number of bills before Congress 
for the relief of the farmer. In my opinion, they are all 
“bunk,” as Charles Collins says. No matter how good a law 
we may have, unless we get the right kind of men to administer 
it, it will do us no good. And at the present time it seems to 
be next to impossible to get this sort of men. Under the last 
administration this government hatched out such an enormous 
crop of grafters in all departments that the really honest men 
in the service are getting very scarce. If they are not grafters, 
they are incompetents, or else they are serving our “invisible 
government” on Wall Street, rather than the people whom 
they are supposed to represent, 

As an example, I wish to call attention to two bills now 
before Congress—S. 689 and S. 690, both by Senator Reed 
Smoot, of Utah. Mr. Smoot wants to wipe the joint stock land 
banks out of existence by July 1, 1924. These banks are oper- 
ated under government supervision, the same as the federal 
farm land banks. They deal with farmers and ranchers only. 
They have lent hundreds of millions, at low rates of interest 
and on easy terms, to hard-pressed farmers who could not have 
got loans otherwise, except at exorbitant rates, and who would 
have been put out of business and lost everything they had, 
while now they have a chance to save their homes. Some of 
the larger financial interests have been fighting the joint stock 
land banks all along. I cannot understand how a man like 
Senator Smoot would dare to propose such bills, when he is 
supposed to represent an agricultural community. But per- 
haps he is getting a “Teapot” loan! 
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The last Congress passed a so-called Rural Credits Act to 
relieve agriculture, and the administration at Washington 
claimed much credit for helping the farmers. However, up to 
this time I have not heard of a dollar being lent to a Colorado 
farmer, and very little elsewhere. It is all political humbug. 
During the war we had no rural credits legislation, no inter- 
mediate credit banks, no War Finance Corporation; yet the 
country was flooded with money and credit, even beyond its 
needs. Why cannot the same machinery function now? 

The various live-stock market papers and certain period- 
icals have been boasting for over a year about higher prices 
for live stock, better times for farmers, and plenty of money 
for all purposes. At the same time, country banks are being 
closed, while farmers and ranchmen are forced out of business 
by being compelled to flood the markets with a lot of immature 
stock, forcing prices down to a ruinous level, and giving a few 
speculators a chance to make money. The speculators are the 
only ones who have made any money in the last five years, 
because they could buy the stuff out of first hands for less than 
half the cost of producing it. Last fall stocker and feeder 
cattle sold lower than for fifteen years. 

Right now the wheat-farmers are hollering for dear life; 
and they have good reason to holler. However, the cowmen of 
the West were hurt a great deal worse than the wheat-farmers, 
and worse than any other class of people. When the deflation 
started in 1920, the wheat-farmers had only one year’s crop on 
hand on which to take the loss; but the cowmen had on hand 
an oversupply of three years, produced at war-time expense. 
And we have been dragging along ever since, paying taxes 
four or five times higher than the pre-war level, and paying 
two or three times pre-war prices for everything else, while 
stocker and feeder cattle have been selling from 20 to 30 per 
cent below pre-war prices. And yet a lot of people have been 
carrying on a propaganda to make it appear that we have no 
reason to complain! 

C. J. OSWALD. 


YES! WE HAVE NO CALVES 


Las Cruces, N. M., March 19, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Some sales occurred in south-central New Mexico this 
winter which brought out a number of rather interesting 
points. In fact, a few cowmen are already wondering whether 
or not it pays to hold a calf until or after he reaches 
steerhood. 

This part of New Mexico, as well as the entire Southwest, 
is generally considered to be a breeding country. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however, a goodly portion of the sales 
consummated during past years have been aged steers. 

One of the first fall shipments went out of this locality 
in November. Four cars of aged steers—two’s, three’s, and 
four’s—averaged 725 pounds and brought the owner 5 cents 
a pound, or $36.25 per head, delivered at the shipping pens 
some thirty miles from the range. Later the same party sold 
three more cars of steers—two’s and up. This lot was not 
so good, averaging 635%, pounds and bringing 4% cents a 
pound, or $28.78 per head. Others followed. Eight cars, of 
mostly two’s and three’s, averaged 591 pounds and brought 
4% cents a pound, or $28.07 per head. Nine cars of mixed 
yearlings, two’s and three’s, weighed out 585 pounds and 
sold for 43%, cents a pound, or $27.79 per head. A train of 
twenty-six cars—mixed yearlings, two’s, three’s, and four’s— 
averaged 546 pounds and brought 4% cents a pound, or $24.57 
per head. There were other shipments, the figures for which 
would show up quite similarly. 

With few exceptions, the buyers cut back about 25 per 
cent of the steers, which were largely yearlings. Now the 





cowman has this stuff on his hands, to peddle out at some 
future time as best he can. One man is figuring on dehorning 
his cut-backs, feeding them two or three pounds of cake for 
thirty or forty days, and turning them out on spring weeds, 
He hopes to sell them later this spring, or next fall when they 
come off grass. He admits that it will cost $3 or more per 
head to cake these dogies and dehorn them, but is willing to 
chance it. . 


We have here over fifty carloads of steers which sold at 
an approximate average of $26.89 per head, and the entire 
lot would not run more than 25 per cent yearlings. 


Last year someone in Colorado figured out that it cost 
$40 or more to raise a yearling. Of course, this is not Colorado 
—or Texas, either. In some parts of the latter state it has 
been said that it costs $25 to $35 to raise a yearling. 


Now, listen to the other half of this story: More sales; 
but instead of steers we have calves—mostly weaners. A 
carload of choice tops for the feed-lot weighed out 465 pounds. 
Less a 5 per cent shrink at the place of delivery, they brought 
6 cents a pound, or $26.52 per head—the exception rather 
than the rule in this locality. Four carloads averaged 290 
pounds and brought 6 cents a pound, or $17.40 per head; and 
approximately ten carloads weighed 325 pounds and brought 
6 cents a pound, or $19.50 per head. Here are fifteen carloads 
of weaned calves which sold at an approximate average of 
$19.41 per head, as against an. average of $26.89 per head for 
steers—mostly two’s and up; a difference of only $7.48 per 
head. 


Some may feel that this is not a fair comparison, because 
times are subnormal. But, even so, can one hope for much 
more than a steer averaging 700 pounds and selling for 5% 
cents a pound, or $38.50 per head, over a period of years? 

It seems that the chief trouble with the calf sales in 
this part of the country is that there are not enough of them. 
Are there not too many cowmen yet who fail fully to realize 
that they must produce the class of stock in demand, if they 
are to make the most out of their business? For each year a 
steer is held the breeder assumes just that much more liability. 
Who can afford to hold a steer three, two, or even one year, 
and realize only $26.89 gross out of it? 


J. D. SCHOELLER. 


CALIFORNIA IN NEED OF RAIN 


LONE PINE, CAL., March 18, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We are just now having the first wet storm of the season. 
At this writing it does not amount to much; yet I do not know 
what it may do, as the wind is beginning to switch. 

The cattle on the deserts are in bad shape. A lot of them 
will die—in fact, they are dying now. Last year was a bad 
year, but it was fine compared with this. 

J. H. LUBKEN. 


(Since the above was written, southern California has had 
several more showers.—ED.) 


ARIZONA CATTLE WINTERING WELL 


DouG.as, ARIz., March 11, 1924. 
To THE PRODUCER: 
Cattle in this section up to date have wintered fairly well. 
In the early part of the winter we had lots of rain, but have 
had none since January. A little moisture now would put the 
range in mighty fine shape. 


F. P. Moore. 
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AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION AT 
WASHINGTON 


EVERAL AMENDMENTS to the Packers and Stock-Yards 

Act have been introduced in Congress. Among them is one, 

by Senator Lenroot, of Wisconsin, which would make it man- 

datory for co-operative commission companies to do business 

with and pay patronage dividends to non-members on the same 
basis as members. 

Another bill, advocated by the National Live Stock Ex- 
change and introduced by Senator McKinley, of Illinois, seems 
to be aimed primarily at co-operative associations. It defines 
a co-operative live-stock association as an organization “en- 
tirely composed of, and wholly managed and controlled by, 
producers of live stock.” It would require identical rates and 
charges by all market agencies for like or similar services. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, is sponsor for a bill which 
would prohibit any packer from owning or controlling a stock- 
yard connected with, or within one mile of, a public stock-yard. 
This bill, drafted by the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange, is 
aimed at the private yards owned by the Fowler Packing Com- 
pany and Armour & Co. at Kansas City—commonly known as 
the “Mistletoe” yards. 

* * * 

The Norbeck-Burtness bill, which would authorize lending 
$50,000,000 of government funds to wheat-farmers for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to diversify their production, has met 
defeat in the Senate. 

The McNary-Haugen bill, creating an Agricultural Ex- 
port Corporation for the purpose of keeping the domestic price 
on farm products up to a certain level, called the “ratio price,” 
as explained in the March Propucer, is now before the Senate, 
having been favorably reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. The committee recommends that the oper- 
ating period of the bill be limited to five years instead of ten. 
A minority report would substitute the Norris bill. 

Senator Gooding’s bill for the creation of a corporation 
with $300,000,000 capital, with authority to buy wheat at $1.50 
a bushel, has likewise been favorably reported. 

% * x 


A bill by Senator Capper would enable persons in the 
United States to engage in co-operative purchasing, for im- 
portation of raw commodities which are produced principally 
in foreign countries. 

* * * 

A resolution has been approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the Senate, directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in the exercise of its rate-making power, to 
grant to agricultural products the lowest rates in the rate 
structure. 

* * “ 

Senator Borah, of Idaho, has under consideration the in- 
troduction of a bill providing for the collection of grazing fees 
on national forests in a sum to approximate for each calendar 
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year twice the amount actually expended in the regulation of 
the grazing resources; this sum to be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. In addition to the amount which under 
existing law is paid to the states in which national forests are 
located, for the benefit of their schools and public roads, 25 
per cent of the grazing fees collected would be turned over. A 
“Board of Grazing Appeals” is to be created, composed of two 
members representing the Department of Agriculture, two 
representing the live-stock industry, and a fifth, selected by 
these four, to represent the public; the board to hear and de- 
cide appeals brought by live-stock owners or associations from 
decisions of the Forester with respect to forest grazing. 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK FOR 1924 


ASED ON 43,000 REPORTS, representing every agricul- 

tural county in the United States, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics has issued the following summary of inten- 
tions of farmers with respect to the planting of spring crops 
in 1924: 


Corn.—On March 1 farmers were planning to increase the 
corn acreage about 3 per cent over last year, following an in- 
crease of about 1 per cent in 1923 compared with 1922. These 
increases largely replace wheat. 


Spring wheat.—The spring-wheat acreage in 1924 will be 
14 per cent below the acreage harvested in 1923, if present in- 
tentions are carried out. The 1923 acreage was 5 per cent less 
than in 1922. Much of this acreage is being shifted to flax, 
oats, and corn. 


Oats.—An increase of 7 per cent is shown in the intended 
acreage of oats. 

Barley.—An increase of 9 per cent in the intended acreage 
of barley for 1924 over the planting of 1923 is shown. 


Rye.—tThe acreage of rye reported sown last fall was 84 
per cent of the area sown in the fall of 1922. Present reports 
show an acreage to be harvested for grain of slightly less than 
79 per cent, indicating that producers are planning to use a 
larger proportion of the crop than usual for pasturage and soil 
improvement. 

Flax.—The flax acreage will again be greatly increased, 
if present indications are carried out, these being for a 54 per 
cent increase over last year. This proposed increase will fol- 
low an actual increase of 85 per cent made last year over the 
acreage of 1922. 

Rice.—The intended acreage of rice is the same as last 
year. 

Grain sorghums.—An intended decrease of about 6 per 
cent is reported. 

Tame hay.—An increase of 4 per cent is intended in the 
acreage of tame hay that will be harvested this year. 


Potatoes.—A decrease of 2 per cent in the acreage for 
1924, compared with 1923, will occur, if present intentions are 
carried out. The acreage in 1923 was 12 per cent below the 
planting of 1922. 

Owing to pending national legislation prohibiting reports 
on intentions to plant cotton, no report on that crop has been 
compiled. 

On present conditions and prospects in the live-stock field 
the report says: 
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Beef cattle—The number of cattle other than milk cows 
on farms in 1920 was 43,398,000. By January, 1924, this num- 
ber had been reduced by 1,272,000. In 1920 the number of milk 
cows was 23,722,000. By January, 1924, this number had been 
increased by 953,000. All dairy cattle eventually produce beef, 
and the dairy industry furnishes about 75 per cent of the veal. 
Slaughter of cattle and calves in 1923 was about 5 per cent 
more than in 1922, but only 1.4 per cent greater than the five- 
year average. Stocker and feeder shipments back to the coun- 
try in 1923 decreased 6.4 per cent. It is estimated that beef 
consumption in 1923 increased only about 3 per cent over 1922, 
or 1.1 pounds per capita, compared with an increase of 15.4 
pounds per capita, or nearly 22 per cent, in consumption of 
pork, excluding lard. Even lamb and mutton consumption 
increased 5.3 per cent. In a word, during 1923 the beef-cattle 
man was able to move into consuming channels a slightly in- 
creased number of cattle at practically. steady prices. He 
succeeded in holding the modest gains made during 1922, but 
was unable materially to improve his market position. A sur- 
vey covering the more important feeding areas indicated that 
on January 1, 1924, there were just about as many cattle on 
feed in the Corn Belt as a year earlier, whereas in some of the 
western districts, particularly those which normally supply 
Pacific coast markets, there were decreases amounting to as 
much as 40 per cent. Average weights, however, were some- 

.what lighter. Present indications would seem to lead to the 
expectation that the marketward movement during 1924 will 
be orderly and about normal in volume. There are those, how- 
ever, who anticipate lighter receipts at markets next fall, be- 
cause of an anticipated decreased movement of range cattle. 


Hogs.—Conditions indicate that the “hog cycle” passed the 
peak of production during 1923. The unprecedented run to 
market during the fall and winter of 1923 was due largely to 
the large crop of pigs in the fall of 1922 and the spring of 1923. 
The number of sows actually farrowing in the Corn Belt last 
fall was 6 per cent less than in the fall of 1922, and for the 
country as a whole 9 per cent less. Further, farmers’ reports 
of sows bred or to be bred for spring farrowing in 1924 show 
that in the Corn Belt 94.6 per cent as many sows as farrowed 
the previous spring have been bred, while in the rest of the 
country but 98.8 per cent as many have been bred as farrowed 
last spring. However, a considerable proportion of sows bred 
are slaughtered before farrowing. For the entire country the 
number of sows bred to farrow in the spring of 1923 was 13.1 
per cent greater than the number that farrowed in the spring 
of 1922. Actual farrowings, however, were only 3.9 per cent 
greater than the year previous. For the Corn Belt the number 
bred to farrow in the spring of 1923 was 15.6 per cent greater 
than the number that farrowed in the spring of 1922, while 
actual farrowings were only 8.2 per cent greater. This would 
seem to indicate that in the spring of 1924 only about 85 to 90 
per cent as many sows will farrow in the Corn Belt as far- 
rowed there last spring, while for the rest of the country the 
number of sows farrowing will be around 90 per cent of last 
spring. This indicates that when the winter run of 1923-24 is 
completed, the supply coming to market will begin to be lower 
than last year. 


Sheep and lambs.—The drastic liquidation in the sheep 
and lamb industry during 1920 and 1921 brought the produc- 
tion of lamb and mutton during 1922 and 1923 into a more 
favorable relation to demand. In a year when other meat 
animals were selling at relatively low prices, lambs sold during 
1923 at generally satisfactory prices, though there was a down- 
ward tendency in prices until the last part of November. This 
decline checked the movement of stockers and feeders to the 
country in the late fall of 1923 and early winter of 1924, and 
resulted in fewer lambs being placed on feed. Since then prices 
have rallied sharply, and the market has been strong. Though 
the estimated number of lambs on feed in the Corn Belt and 
the western states on December 1, 1923 (5,170,000), was 3 per 
cent higher than twelve months previous, heavy marketings in 
December and a falling-off in the purchase of stockers and 
feeders decreased the estimated number on feed by January 1, 
1924, to 4,120,000 head—4 per cent less than the number on the 
same date of last year. Prospects with regard to future mar- 
ket supplies favor a continuation of the present strong market 
during the next two or three months. The crop of late lambs, 
however, if it proves to be as large as present conditions would 
indicate, is a factor which cannot be ignored. 


Wool.—Since the United States produces only 10 per cent 
of the world’s total production, and consumes 25 per cent of the 
total world supply, the conditions and the activity of foreign 
markets have a decided influence upon domestic conditions. 
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On the supply side, the wool situation is distinctly favorable 
for producers. The price of wool has stimulated production jn 
this country during the past year, and it appears that, with 
present tariff rates, a further increase in production could be 
profitably made. 


WALLACE PROTESTS ADVANCE IN 
SHIPPING CHARGES 


ROTESTING against an advance of ten cents a hundred 

pounds in ocean shipping rates on packing-house prod- 
ucts, Secretary Wallace, addressing Alfred G. Smith, president 
of the American Steamship Owners’ Association, says: 


“From the standpoint of the shippers, the advance cannot 
be justified. And when I speak of the shipper of meat prod- 
ucts, I am thinking, not of the packer, but of the farmers and 
stockmen who produce the live stock from which the meat js 
processed. Your suggestion that advances on packing-house 
products cannot in any way affect the farmer is not well con- 
sidered. The packer is in a position to take his manufactur- 
ing margin, whether prices of live stock are high or low. His 
operating expense, including freight which must be paid, is 
included in the margin he takes, and must be passed on. 
Transportation and packing charges are a part of the farm- 
ers’ cost of production. Our meat products are competing in 
the European market with meat products from other countries. 
High freight rates and shipping rates handicap us in meeting 
that competition, and it is conceivable that these rates might 
be advanced to a point which would drive us entirely out of 
the market and leave us burdened with a domestic surplus 
which would be ruinous to our producers. Hog prices are 
even now below cost of production. . .. 

“Permit me to make clear my position by saying that at 
the present time American farmers cannot stand any advance 
whatsoever in any freight rates on any agricultural products 
on land or sea. American agriculture has been undergoing a 
depression, the like of which we have not seen before in all our 
history. Prices which the farmers get for their products are 
altogether out of line with prices which they pay for what they 
buy. They cannot afford to pay one penny more in the way of 
freight rates. Indeed, they cannot afford to pay the rates now 
in force. 

“Our shipping lines can render a great service to agricul- 
ture in its depressed state if they will make substantial reduc- 
tions in rates on grains and meat products, and do everything 
they possibly can to help farmers enlarge the foreign market 
for their surplus. I am convinced that such a policy would 
not only be of great benefit to the farmers, but would be 
decidedly helpful to our shipping lines as well.” 


EARLY LAMB PROSPECTS 


CONSIDERABLE DECREASE from last year in the 

market supply of early spring lambs in April, May, and 

June is indicated by present conditions in the principal early- 

lambing areas, according to a report issued by the Department 

of Agriculture. On the other hand,.the supply in July and 
August promises to be larger than in 1923. 

The greater part of the supply of spring lambs in April 
and May usually comes from California, Arizona, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. As regards production, conditions in all these 
states, except Arizona, are less favorable than last year. This 
is especially true in California, where drought has prevailed 
for several months in the lamb territory. There is practically 
no pasturage, and dry feed has had to be resorted to. Even 
this, in many localities, is reported scarce. From present in- 
dications, it looks as though eastern shipments from this state 
will not exceed 175,000, as compared with 275,000 last year. 
Foot-and-mouth disease may still further curtail shipments. 

In the Corn Belt states lambs are reported more plentiful 
than last year, and, in most instances, are doing well. How- 
ever, the number in these states has but little effect on the 
market. 

In Kentucky and Tennessee there are about 3 per cent 
fewer ewes than last year. Pastures are in poor shape, losses 


have been heavy, and movement will be delayed. 
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THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CuicaGo, ILL., April 1, 1924. 

EEF ACQUIRED POPULARITY early in March. Im- 
B perceptibly buyers took more interest in the daily supply. 
They were in the saddle earlier, and were less disposed to 
haggle over prices, or dilate on “rotten” beef markets. For 
one reason, supply was curtailed, and the usual grist of long- 
fed steers that shows up late. in the winter and early spring 
did not materialize, making the fact apparent that the crop 
had been closely marketed all winter. By the middle of March 
a load of ripe bullocks was a novelty at Missouri River mar- 
kets, and east of Chicago that type practically disappeared. 
There was usually a sufficiency of $9 to $10 stuff, but droves 
of cattle selling at anywhere from $11 to $12 were so few that 
killers were under the necessity of resorting to the substitution 
process. At that juncture feeders, who had been little in evi- 
dence, began bidding on fleshy cattle that killers had been get- 
ting without competition all winter from $9 down, injecting an 
element of competition that had been badly needed. Feeders 
actually paid anywhere from $9 to $9.75 for droves of fleshy 
bullocks that killers could have used to advantage. The latter 
either met this competition or went to the $10 to $10.75 kinds, 
but were unable to restrain an advance of about $1 per cwt. 
on nearly everything except top cattle; and even there the im- 
provement was real, if not apparent, as they paid $11 and up 
for plain heavy bullocks, and up to $12 for steers weighing 
around 1,100 pounds, the 1,000-pound class going to $11.75. 
Late in the month feeders began cutting loose a lot of light 
steers, weighing 800 to 1,000 pounds, and even less, that had 
been fed all winter and had made good gains. These cattle sold 
anywhere from $8.75 to $9.75, and came in sufficient numbers 
tc break prices 50 cents per cwt. But recovery was prompt, 
indicating a healthy beef market. 





Heavy Steers Scarce 


Not only have numbers been smaller than last year, but 
there has been a conspicuous deficiency in tonnage. A year 
ago 1,350- to 1,550-pound bullocks were numerous; on this occa- 
sion they have been equally scarce. Then they were hard to 
sell at $9.50 to $10; recently $11.50 to $12 has taken the same 
kind, and they have been run over the scales the moment they 
were fed and watered. Scarcity of such cattle invariably 
makes a good market for the cheaper grades, and the rule has 
been operative this season. 


Spread Continues Wide 
Spreads are still wide, however, both in the live-cattle and 
dressed-beef markets. A survey of the cattle-purchase sheet 
of one packing concern in March showed prices ranging from 
$4 to $12.10 per cwt.—the low figure for cows. On the same 
day its range on carcass-beef sales was $7 to $20 per cwt.; but 
$? to $10.75 has bought most of the steers, and $4.75 to $8 most 
of the cows and heifers, recently. As the hide market is shot 
tc pieces, and demand for by-product is limited, beef is carry- 

ing the load, and doing it reasonably well. 


Bulls Losing Popularity 
The moment feeders entered the competition for steers 
below $9, killers took more interest in cows and heifers, espe- 
cially the better grades; cows selling above $6, and heifers 
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anywhere from $7 to $9. The bull market is a bad proposition, 
however, as sausage trade is sticky and bull beef is no longer 
popular. Fat beef bulls have no accredited standing at the 
market, and good bolognas are selling around $4.50 per cwt. 
Feeders Cleaning Up 

Winter-fed cattle in the Corn Belt are being rapidly 
cleaned up. The recent rise has put feeders in position to 
cash at margins of $3 to $4 per cwt. over initial cost, and, as 
corn is neither good nor plentiful, they are disposed to take 
the short route to market. The visible supply of long-fed 
cattle—and it is small—is located in Missouri River territory. 
In fact, Chicago is dependent on western Iowa, South Dakota, 
and Nebraska at present. Some fleshy 1,000- to 1,100-pound 
cattle have been put on corn recently, but in the aggregate they 
are few, so that heavy bullocks are considered in secure posi- 
tion. While feeders are getting substantial margins, gains 
have been small, owing to low-grade corn, which makes profit 
on the finishing operation more apparent than real. Little 
complaint is heard from feeders, however, as they bagged the 
crop of western cattle acquired last fall at rock-bottom prices. 


Grassers Getting Ready 

Meanwhile a crop of Texas grass beef is getting ready, 
and the Corn Belt has a lot of yearlings that will be cut loose 
early, so that it is more than probable that there will be enough 
beef to go around. 

Hog Market Stable 

If the hog-growers are partial to stable markets, they 
have reason for satisfaction with what happened during March. 
Packers pointed with something akin to pride to the even 
course of events, weekly fluctuations rarely exceeding 25 cents. 
Sometimes average cost at Chicago appeared headed toward 
$7; at other times it flirted with $7.50; but at the week-end 
little net change was indicated. At the high point $7.70 was 
paid; at the lowest level $7.45 took top hogs. About the middle 
of March heavy butchers—the 250- to 300-pound class, which 
had held the premium all winter—was relegated to second 
place, the 180- to 200-pound type getting a 10-cent premium. 
Packing sows advanced until they were on a $6.50 to $6.90 
basis, and pigs, with which the market had been inundated all 
winter, actually advanced anywhere from $1 to $1.50 per cwt., 
selling up to $7. 

Eastern Supply Light 

March hog supply was continuously heavy in the West 
and light in the East, which accounted for incessant shipping 
demand at Chicago. One week shippers bought 80,000 hogs on 
that market, and were free purchasers elsewhere. The big 
packers never deviated from their set policy of buying hogs 
for less money. On Monday, March 24, when Chicago had a 
record March run of 79,000, they proposed a 25-cent decline; 
put, meeting opposition, lay out of the market, with the result 
that 30,000 were carried over, although city butchers and ship- 
pers made heavy purchases. The result was a heavy accumu- 


For Scabies Use 


Anchor Brand Lime and Sulphur Dip 


Each 55-gallon drum will make 770 gallons of dip 
for cattle, or 1,017 gallons of dip for sheep, at 
dilutions recognized by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in official dippings for scabies; 


price depends on terms of ’shipment; liberal cash 
discounts, and $1.00 net allowed on each empty drum 
returned in good condition. 


Manufactured by 


THE ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
3105 Walnut Street Denver, Colorado 
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lation that was not cleared up until Saturday; yet, despite this 
strenuous bear effort, the end of the week found drove cost but 
3 cents lower than at the same time the previous week. Ob- 
viously packers did not want many hogs at this juncture, or 
they would have got out and bought them. At every session 
of the market the fact has stuck out prominently that the small 
killer is to be a permanent factor in the trade. 


Export Demand Less 


Export demand has diminished somewhat, and stocks of 
meats in packers’ cellars, while not burdensome, are generous; 
but domestic consumption of fresh meats and bacon is enor- 
mous, and there is no accumulation of lard to worry about. 
Packers have not been anxious to sell meats recently, on the 
theory that eventually, if not previously, the big run of hogs 
will let up; whereupon they will take the bull side of the mar- 
ket—to valorize their holdings, if for no other purpose. For- 
tunately for themselves, also for consumers, the stuff was put 
away cheap, so that a substantial appreciation would not seri- 
ously curtail consumption. Other meats are so much higher 
than hog product that it is the “poor man’s meat” as much as 
“ever. 

Prices Out of Line 


Top cattle at $12, lambs at $16.75, and sheep at $12 are 
so radically out of line with hogs as to make readjustment 
inevitable. Of course, top cattle and lambs are choice, and a 
lot of cattle are going to killers at $9 to $10 per cwt.; but the 
disparity between prices of hogs and other live stock is great 
nevertheless; and such disparity is ephemeral, if trade history 
is deserving of respect. 


Lamb Trade Phenomenal 


Late winter live-mutton trade has discredited most of the 
prediction made earlier in the season. Supply was light; other- 
wise the somewhat phenomenal market performance would 
have been impossible. Naturally it was a somewhat erratic 
trade, as was to have been expected at such a high level of 
values; but the extreme fluctuation on lambs during March 
was only 50 cents per cwt., and that was rare. Every break 
was followed by prompt recovery, and rarely were the big 
packers able to dictate terms. Occasionally, when they ran a 
few trains of direct stuff from Denver to Chicago, they were 
able to stay out of the market a few hours; but whenever they 
did so their outside competitors skimmed off the light top, and 
when they came in they were under the necessity of taking big 
lambs. Sheep advanced steadily, without a setback; which 
would have been impossible had more than a handful been 
available. 

Top Reaching $16.75 


At the high spot during the week ending March 22, wooled 
lambs reached $16.75, shorn lambs $14.75, aged wethers $12.25, 
and fat ewes $11.50, that price being paid for stock weighing 
170 to 190 pounds. Lambs weighing 90 to 95 pounds sold close 
up to the top—a performance in striking contrast to the severe 
penalization to which they were subjected last year. Taking 
the month as a whole, killers paid $15.75 to $16.65 for most of 
their wooled, and $13 to $14.50 for the bulk of their shorn- 
lamb purchases. The bulk of wethers—and it was a small 
package—cashed at $11 to $12; shorn wethers, at $10.25 to 
$10.50. Feeders paid $15 to $15.75 for most of the lambs 
which they took to the country, and as high as $16 for heavy 
fleeced lambs for shearing purposes, most of this stock going 
to Michigan. 

Competition Is Keen 


At no time did the big packers have much to say concern- 
ing the course of price events, and much of the time their 
smaller competitors grabbed most of the light lambs. Rarely 
was competition between the two opposing forces dormant. 
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Late in March shorn lambs, which had been previously. neg- 
lected, became popular, most of that kind selling at a discount 
of $2 per cwt., compared with wooled stock. 


Heavy Muttons Find Favor 


Western markets were relatively high, $16.75 being paid 
at Chicago on the session when $17 was the limit at Buffalo; 
the same relative condition existing between Chicago and Mis- 
souri River markets. At all times available supply was in 
strong hands and under good control. There was a marked 
searcity of both yearlings and aged stock, and a continuous 
broad outlet for heavy mutton. 


Feeder Contingent Small 

A late winter market for feeding lambs at $15 to $15.85 
indicated a disposition to take chances, together with confi- 
dence in the spring market; but the entire package secured 
on country account was small, as the prices indicate. Killers 
were ready to grab everything with a little meat on its ribs, 
and, to get the stuff selling below $16, feeders had to step 
lively. 

Killers Foreed to Take Weight 

Spreads were narrow, owing to paucity of natives, and 
the fact that nearly everything carried sufficient flesh to attract 
killers. The run carried a large percentage of 90- to 95-pound 
lambs and a decided deficiency of 80- to 85-pound stuff, forcing 
eastern butchers to take weights which they would not give 
consideration last season. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER MARKET 


J. E. P. 


aa SPREAD in fat-cattle values all winter, scarcity 
of roughage, and low quality of corn have not been con- 
ducive to heavy investment in stockers or feeders. Many, after 
cashing cattle laid in last fall, decline to reinvest. Until late 
in March stocker and feeder trade was comatose, the rela- 
tively few steers going out carrying flesh. This developed con- 
siderable competition on fleshy steers late in March, at prices 
ranging from $8 to $9, with occasional transactions at $9.50 to 
$9.75, such cattle being intended for a forty- to sixty-day turn 
on corn; but up to April no emphatic demand for light stockers 
appeared, common stuff selling below $6, and being almost un- 
salable. Stockers on the yearling order, selling at $6.50 to 
$7.50, got action, but much of the time killers catering to cheap 
beef trade took most of them. Southern cattle trade, on Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma pasture account, was alternately active and 
dull, as breeders in that quarter were not disposed to accept 
bid prices, physical conditions down that way rendering them 
independent. 

Summer feeding throughout the Corn Belt will not be on 
an extensive scale. Corn is both scarce and of poor quality, 
stockers are considered high, and always during a presidential 
election there is lack of confidence in the immediate future of 
the fat-cattle market. The usual number of western calves 
acquired last fall—most of them originating in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado—have been wintered and are in the fin- 
ishing stage. Where corn is reasonably plentiful and good, 
they will be fed out; elsewhere there will be a-tendency to mar- 
ket early, which may congest the May and June yearling 
market. 

The recent tendency to increase pasture areas at the ex- 
pense of corn acreage has disappeared with the plethora of 
corn. Every possible acre of corn will be planted this season, 
with the object of replenishing cribs. Until that has been ac- 
complished, thin-cattle demand will be restricted, unless fat- 
cattle prices soar. 

Another restrictive influence is an unsatisfactory financial 
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“Mischief Mixer” 
One of the greatest sons of 


Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


“ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 
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situation in many sections of the Corn Belt, which is actually a 
legacy of the post-war land boom. Banks have been under the 
necessity of taking over so much land, for which there is no 
immediate market, that they are staggering under the load, 
some having actually succumbed. Of course, regular feeders 
are “sticking,” but it is a situation where the “in-and-outer” is 
out. Pasture-owners are buying cattle for replenishment pur- 
poses, but doing it deliberately, while they protest against 
prices, which are substantially higher than last fall. Many 
would buy if prices suited them, creating a reserve buying force 
which may avert the usual June break. 
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Ken Caryl Ranch 


LITTLETON, COLO. 


JAMES SMITH, Herdsman 
FRANK J. SMITH, Manager 
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REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Send us a postcard asking 
for our monthly paper, 
“BRANDS.” It’s FREE. 


THE LAZEARS 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 







‘BULLS for SALE 


We have for sale two carloads of choice 
two-year-old bulls, same breeding as our 
1924 Champion load at Denver Show. Not 
pampered, and in fine shape to turn out. 
Prices very reasonable. 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS Roggen, Colo. 
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The spring movement to Kansas and Oklahoma pastures 
promises to be somewhat less than last year, and to be deficient 
in age and weight. That few southern stockers will go to the 
Northwest is a certainty, owing to difficulty in financing pur- 
chases. Such grazing areas as southwestern Wisconsin will 
put in the usual number of cattle, if the requisite quality is to 
be had, experience having taught the danger of fitting nonde- 
scripts for the fall market when they come in competition with 
western product. 

A complete tabulation of the 1923 stocker and feeder move- 

ment from the principal markets shows an aggregate of 3,798,- 
014, compared with 4,038,860 the previous year, when corn was 
abundant, cheap, and of good quality. The three-year average, 
1920 to 1922, was 3,383,691. Probably the 1924 movement will 
be 10 per cent less than in 1923. There is no means of ascer- 
taining the direct movement from pasture to feed-lot, except 
to the extent that it stops to feed and water at the thirty-two 
stock-yards embraced in this enumeration, and, it may be 
added, many cattle are counted twice in the process of shifting 
from one market to another. 
5 The states credited with the heaviest purchases of stock 
cattle last year follow: Colorado, 158,979; Illinois, 500,136; 
Indiana, 148,638; Iowa, 742,236; Kansas, 511,454; Kentucky, 
49,222; Michigan, 46,027; Minnesota, 17,643; Missouri, 418,- 
404; Nebraska, 648,248; Ohio, 112,602; Oklahoma, 114,994; 
Pennsylvania, 27,443; South Dakota, 69,583; Texas, 95,349; 
Wyoming, 22,492. The states taking the largest number are 
either one-season pasture or short-term feeding areas. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 
BY M. Y. GRIFFIN 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 1, 1924. 


ITH THE MONTH’S RECEIPTS of cattle about normal, 

most killing classes have met a wide outlet and are sell- 
ing at unevenly higher levels. An urgent demand has existed 
for the better grades of fed steers and yearlings, and competi- 
tion has been keen at all times for the more attractive kinds, 
especially for beef steers weighing over 1,300 pounds. Gains 
of 75 cents to $1 have been made on the heavier grades, while 
handy-weights and yearlings of quality to sell at $9.50 and 
above are fully 50 to 75 cents over the closing days of Feb- 
ruary. Some of the plainer grades of steers weighing 1,000 
pounds and under, and medium to good yearlings, were neg- 
lected during the latter part of the period under review, and 
closing levels show very little improvement. Strictly choice 
handy-weights and yearlings topped the market at $11, while 
best weighty beeves landed at $10.50. Sales ranging from 
$9.50 to $10.40 were frequent in all classes, while the bulk of 
the fed offerings cashed within the spread of $7.50 to $9.85. 
Plain-quality yearling steers and mixed heifers were gener- 
ously offered throughout the month, which resulted in consid- 
erable discrimination against this class. On closing days the 
‘movement was. very sluggish at weak to lower prices. 

All classes of fat she-stock have been in comparatively 
light quota, and prices have shown a marked gain over a month 
ago. Beef cows were mostly 50 cents or more higher, while 
the more desirable grades of fed heifers were 35 to 50 cents up. 
Although common and medium-quality light heifers were 
higher early in the month, toward the finish trade became very 
draggy, and prices are weak to unevenly lower. Good to choice 
veals are steady to 50 cents off. Best mediums and heavies are 
steady to 50 cents higher. Closing top on veals was $10. 

Trade in stockers and feeders was somewhat erratic dur- 
ing the month. When weather conditions permitted, demand 
was strong for all the more attractive grades. Prices grad- 
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ually worked upward, but closing levels showed only slight 
gains on the better kinds and about steady prices for others, 
Fancy feeders sold up to $9, with others from $7.65 to $8.70, 
Best stocker yearlings reached $8.35, while the bulk of all 
classes were, taken at $6.25 to $7.50. Most stock cows sold 
from $3.25 to $4.50, and best heifers up to $5.75. Stock calves 
ranged from $4.50 to $8. 


Top quotations on hogs for March ranged from $7.10 on 
the opening day to $7.45 on the close, the latter price being the 
month’s top and 5 cents under the high point for the year. 
Weighty butchers on closing days showed 40 cents’ advance over 
a month previous, while lighter weights were up 45 to 50 
cents. Average cost for the month was $7.02, as compared 
with $8.05 for March last year. Shippers have been unusually 
liberal buyers and have taken out around 67,000 hogs, or nearly 
50 per cent of the available supply suitable for slaughter. De- 
sirable stock pigs at $6.50 to $6.70 on recent days were $1.50 
higher than a month ago. 


The month’s receipts of sheep totaled approximately 90,000 
—the lightest March since 1902. Lamb values gained around 
75 cents, and sheep prices advanced $1 to $1.25. Lambs topped 
at $16.35, but $16.25 secured the best on the closing sessions. 
Weighty offerings moved to relatively good advantage, and in 
extreme cases bands averaging above 90 pounds commanded 
outside prices. The percentage of shorn lambs is increasing, 
with the top at $14.50 and comparatively few on late days be- 
low $14. Fat ewes sold up to $11, and wethers reached $11.90. 
Closing sheep prices were at the month’s high point. The lim- 
ited supply of feeding lambs met a ready outlet, and recent 
sales ranged largely from $15.25 to $15.50. 


THE OMAHA MARKET 
BY ELMER LENDE 
[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 
OMAHA, Ngs., April 1, 1924. 

RICE VARIATIONS on most killing classes of cattle have 
been rather sensitive to supplies; but demand, both from 
local killers and from order buyers, has been sufficiently broad 
to improve values considerably over a month ago on beef steers, 
yearlings, and fed she-stock. In general, steers and yearlings 
are selling 35 to 50 cents higher; fed heifers, 50 cents higher; 
butcher cows and heifers, 50 to 75 cents higher; canners and 

cutters, 25 cents higher; vealers and bulls, steady. 


Steers and yearlings that have had a fairly long turn on 
corn are considerably more in evidence, and _ well-finished, 
weighty bullocks, which have been given a good reception at all 
times, are becoming more numerous as the season. progresses. 
Receipts still show a fair supply of half-fat steers and year- 
lings, however, that have been finding a rather narrow outlet 
on closing sessions. Bulk of medium-weight steers were sell- 
ing at $8.50 to $10 toward the close, and yearlings largely at 
$8 to $9.50, with plain, light, rough offerings on downward to 
$7.25 and below. Weighty bullocks reached the $11.10 mark 
—a new top for the year. A spread of $9.75 to $10.25 ab- 
sorbed the bulk at the close. Handy-weight steers also sold at 
$11.10, and long yearlings at $10.40. 


Fed she-stock registered mild price fluctuations during the 
month, but the sharp advances considerably overcame the slight 
declines, especially on good and choice butcher cows. Better 
grades of heifers, which were comparatively scarce, were sell- 
ing at $7.50 to $8.25 at the close. Bulk of fed heifers sold at 
$6 to $7.50. Heavy, choice, fed cows sold upward to $7.50, and 
a few on the heifer order made $7.75. Vealers are selling 
mostly at $9.50 to $10.25, medium-weight calves at $7.5() to 
$9.50, and heavies at $5.50 to $7.50, with a few upward to $8. 
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Outlet for stockers and feeders the past month has been 
rather narrow, but, with a comparatively light supply, prices 
have advanced 50 to 75 cents, better grades showing the most 
advance. Fancy “warmed-up” feeders reached the $9 mark, 
and a few loads of less desirable quality and flesh sold at $8.50 
to $8.75 on closing sessions. Bulk of stockers and feeders are 
selling at $6.75 to $8. 

The trend in hog prices the past month has been upward, 
despite liberal local supplies. While local packer demand 
proved broad, sellers have found it essentially an up-hill 
process, not merely to regain lost ground, but to make the 
slightest impression on the consistent bearish attitude which 
the big packers have assumed. As compared with Chicago, 
local prices have looked very high, eliminating to a large extent 
outside inquiry, while, on the other hand, substantiating the 
needs and wants of local demand at prevailing values. Values 
at the close of the month reached the crest of the period. Bulk 
of sales was at $7.15 to $7.40; top, $7.45. Average cost of 
packer and shipper purchases for the month was $7.03. 

Prices on all classes of sheep advanced steadily during 
March, killing classes reaching the highest level since the early 
part of 1920. Fat wooled lambs, which represented the big 
end of each day’s supply, made price gains of fully $1, reach- 
ing the high point of the month the last week, when several 
loads turned at $16.40, with the bulk of good and choice lambs 
in the rather narrow range of $16 to $16.25. Clipped lambs 
moved slowly early in the month, but later met with improved 
demand, and registered an upturn for the month of about $1.25. 
Choice offerings turned at $14.35, with bulk at the close at $14 
to $14.25. Offerings in the aged-sheep division consisted al- 
most entirely of small lots of ewes, and, on broad demand, 
prices advanced rapidly, with a total gain for the month of 
about $1.50. Several lots of light ewes cleared at $11. Shear- 
ing lambs were also in good demand, buyers frequently com- 
peting with packer buyers for lambs suitable for shearing pur- 
poses. Several shipments cleared at $15.50 to $15.65. 


THE PORTLAND MARKET 


[Bureau of Agricultural Economics] 
NoRTH PORTLAND, ORE., March 31, 1924. 


ECEIPTS OF CATTLE, CALVES, AND SHEEP at 

North Portland during March showed a slight decrease as 
compared with February, while the hog run was practically the 
same. No violent price fluctuations were noted in any depart- 
ment. The month closed with good steers steady to 25 cents 
higher, and other classes mostly steady to 25 cents lower, with 
spots in the cow and heifer classes 50 cents off. Closing quota- 
tions on calves are steady to 50 cents above those of a month 
ago. The trend of hog prices was upward, and price levels at 
the close of March were as much as 50 cents above those of a 
month ago. Fat-lamb prices have gained from 25 to 65 cents 
in instances during the month. 

Cattle—Quality of offerings was about on a par with that 
of the February supply, good kinds, as usual, being far out- 
numbered by common and medium offerings. Fairly good 
steers were quoted at the month’s close up to $9, and top price 
realized was $9.25. Medium-quality handy-weight steers sold 
mostly at $6.50 to $7.50, with common grades down to $5 and 
under. Practically no offerings in the cow and heifer class 
toward the end of the month were eligible to beat $7.50, and 
only in rare instances was $8 to $8.25 realized. Canners and 
cutters generally have ranged from $1.50 to $4.25. The better- 
grade light veal calves have ranged all the way from $10.50 to 
$12. Weighty calves and thin-fleshed lights and handy-weights 
brought from $4 to $9.50. There has been a fair inquiry for 
feeder steers, but very few arrived. Prices paid for most of 
these were in the neighborhood of $6 to $7. 
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Hogs.—Good to near-choice butchers, averaging 160 to 
190 pounds, have predominated in the hog run during the 
month, and these cleared mostly from $7.75 to $8, a high spot 
of $8.25 being touched in a few instances. Weightier butchers 
are selling mostly downward from $7.75, with heavy packers 
and throw-out sows from $4.50 to $7. Slaughter pigs ranged 
from $6.75 to $7.75, with bulk around $7 to $7.50. Feeder pigs 
have arrived in fair numbers and were disposed of mostly at 
$6.75 to $7. 


Sheep.—Receipts in the sheep-house have been light all 
month, with aged stock practically absent. The 1923 lamb crop 
in this locality is about disposed of, with prospects of a fair run 
of the 1924 crop about to start. Wooled lambs reached $14.65 
during the month, with bulk of desirable kinds from $14 to 
$14.50. Shorn offerings have sold mostly at $11.75 to $12. 
Only a few head of the new-crop spring lambs have put in 
their appearance thus far. These were of only medium to good 
quality and brought $15. Not enough ewes, wethers, or year- 
lings arrived to test values. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, CoLo., April 3, 1924. 


NCREASES IN RECEIPTS of all classes of live stock for 

the month of March, as compared with the same month last 
year, were recorded on the Denver live-stock market. The 
market had a good tone throughout the month, and prices paid, 
on the whole, were fairly satisfactory to the producer. Cattle 
values held up quite well, and at the close of the month the 
market showed some strength. Hog prices advanced around 
half a dollar, while sheep prices at the close of March were 
nearly half a dollar higher than at the beginning. 
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During the early part of the month the cattle market had 
the stimulating effect of demand for stock for shipment to Cali- 
fornia, in addition to the usual local demand. Although quar- 
antine of the California marketing centers on account of the 
prevalence in that state of foot-and-mouth disease, and the 
resulting curtailment of this demand for a time, had a slightly 
depressing effect on prices, the market quickly recovered. 
Muddy feed-yards in northern Colorado also had rather a de- 
pressing effect late in the month, due to the fact that they 
forced on the market considerable unfinished stock that should 
have been held in the country for some weeks yet. 

Despite these depressing influences, the market had a very 
good tone throughout the month, and prices at the close showed 
some advance on certain grades. Good-quality fat steers were 
selling early in March at $8 to $9; at the close strictly choice 
steers were quoted at $9 or better. Cows sold early in the 
month at $5 to $5.75 for good grades; at the close they were 
bringing $5.50 to $6.50. Heifers, selling early in March at $7 
to $7.50, were selling thirty days later at $7 to $8.15. A good 
grade of feeding steers sold early in March at $7 to $7.75, 
while choice kinds were quoted up to $8 late in the month. 

Hog trade was active during the entire month, and the 
market disposed readily of all animals offered. The demand 
was strong enough to effect a clearance daily, at prices well in 
line at all times with those prevailing at river markets, and 
often somewhat higher. Top hogs were selling early in the 
month at $7. At the close tops sold at $7.50, although since 
that time there has been a slight decline. 

Local dealers look for some decrease in the supply of hogs 
that prices will go higher as the supply decreases. 

An increase of nearly 35 per cent in the number of sheep 
and lambs offered on the Denver market this year, as compared 
with last March, was the feature of the trade in the sheep- 
barns. Strong demand for all sheep and lambs offered resulted 
in an active trade during the greater portion of the month. 
Early in March good fat lambs sold around $14.75 to $15, 
whereas at the close the same grades were bringing $15.25 to 
$15.60. Since the close of March heavy supply has resulted in 
a slight decline, but salesmen are confident that with more 
normal receipts the market wi!l quickly react during the next 
week. Feeding lambs were finding outlet one month ago at 
$14.75 for good ones, whereas a good grade of shearing lambs 
is now selling at $15 to $15.25. Ewes that sold early in March 
at $9.75 were bringing $10.75 to $11 at the close of the month. 

Local dealers look for a strong demand and an active trade 
from now to the end of the season. Present indications are 
that there is no surplus of stock on feed. Should the present 
strong demand continue, the outlook is bright for continued 
satisfactory prices. The strong position of the wool market is 
also a factor expected to operate as a- sustaining influence in 
the sheep trade. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, of 43 per cent protein 

content, was selling on April 4 for $46.10—an advance of 
$10 over last month. This price is f.o.b. Texas points. Prices 
for hay at Kansas City, April 4, were as follows: Prairie— 
No. 1, $14.50 to $15.50; No. 2, $12.50 to $14; No. 3, $9 to $12; 
packing, $7 to $8.50; midland—No. 1, $9 to $10; No. 2, $8 to 
$8.50; lowland—No. 1, $8.50 to $9.50; No. 2, $6.50 to $8; 
alfalfa—select dairy, $29 to $30; choice, $27.50 to $28.50; 
No. 1, $26 to $27; standard, $21.50 to $25.50; No. 2, $16 to 
$21; No. 3, $11 to $15.50; timothy—No. 1, $20 to $20.50; 
standard, $19 to $19.50; No. 2, $17.50 to $18.50; No. 3, $14 
to $17; clover-mixed—light, $19 to $20; No. 1, $17 to $18.50; 
No. 2, $13 to $16.50; clover—No. 1, $18 to $20; No. 2, $12 to 
$17.50; straw—$6.50 to $7. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
A and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
the month of February, 1924, compared with February, 1923, 
and for the two months ending with February, 1924 and 1923: 














RECEIPTS 

| _— Two no. 

1924 1923 1924 1928 
Cathie: 05. 1,456,700 1,426,921 3,344,722 | 3,303,364 
A ite eats 5,334,870 | 4,491,837 | 11,587,593 | 9,797,737 
Sheep............... 1,412,335 | 1,365,985 3,109,757 | 3,001,901 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 

February Two — 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
othe i 539,701 559,848 | 1,255,895 | 1,315,687 
— 2,125,661 | 1,669,707 | 4,323,538 | 3,556,300 
Sheep............... 693,319 645,947 1,466,750 | 1,874,629 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 








February Two —_- 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Cathie occ. 169,996 210,041 412,683 490,822 
Riise! 46,984 63,697 97,016 129,924 
Sheep............... 106,219 169,012 255,336 340,022 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
February Two — 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
ASHE UO e558 915,405 870,511 2,070,689 | 1,956,020 
Hogs............... 3,227,375 | 2,819,935 | 7,243,399 | 6,215,213 
Sheep.............. 725,266 707,622 | 1,644,772 | 1,605,061, 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen 

and cured meats on March 1, 1924, as compared with 
March 1, 1923, and the average holdings on March 1 for the 
last five years (in pounds) : 


Commodity March 1,1924 | March 1, 1928 "eee 
Frozen beef........... 74,812,000 75,604,000 148,446,000 
*Cured beef.......... 23,062,000 24,987,000 27,048,000 
Lamb and mutton 2,175,000 5,758,000 16,344,000 
Frozen pork.......... 199,428,000 154,377,000 142,095,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 178,145,000 178,024,000 281,418,000 
*Pickled portk....... 500,658,000 | 451,279,000 ; 390,766,000 
Miscellaneous....... 82,465,000 67,879,000 92,205,000 

OOO eta 1,060,745,000 957,908,000 | 1,098,322,000 
a 68,557,000 | 59,101,000 95,095,000 


*Cured and in process of cure. 


HIDE MARKET DULL 


OMETHING IS WRONG somewhere with the leather in- 
dustry. Annual reports of the big tanning concerns show 
continuance of operating losses. Shoes are selling high—in 
fact, some grades have advanced in price—and all leather goods 
command big money compared with pre-war cost; but the 
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industry, so far as it relates to hides and raw leather, is 
demoralized. 

Some trade is being done in country hides right along, 
export demand having held values fairly firm at the recent 
declines. Trading is noted in all-weight hides at 8% cents, 
selected, Chicago freight basis, for lots practically free of 
grubs, with some trying for one-fourth cent more. Other lots, 
more grubby, have been selling at 7% to 8 cents, selected basis, 
though there is not much available at the inside figure. Strictly 
free-of-grub extremes appear scarce, although there are sellers 
at 11 cents. There are other offerings of about half-grubby 
stock at 10 cents, with some recent business at 9% cents from 
outside points. Buff and heavy weights of badly grubby qual- 
ity are considered by buyers as worth around 7% cents, selected 
basis; with recent business in good lots at 8% cents for export. 

In packer hides, heavy native steers are nominal at 13 to 
14 cents, heavy native cows at 11 cents, light native cows at 
10 cents, and native bulls at 9 cents. Heavy Texas and butt- 
branded steers are listed at 13 cents; light Texas and Colorado 
steers, 11% cents bid and 12 cents asked; extreme-light Texas 
and branded cows, nominal at 9 cents. 

Europe has been buying hides somewhat freely in South 
America, and there has been an export demand of respectable 
volume here, which constitutes the only encouraging feature of 
the trade. Ever since the war this country has been a dump- 
ing-ground for the production of the entire world, owing to 
deficient European purchasing capacity; and it is possible that 
this condition is passing. 


WOOL CROP ABOUT CLEANED UP 


NY DISCUSSION OF WOOL-MARKET PROSPECTS 
A must take into consideration the fact that primary mar- 
kets are bare all over the world. Boston is noisily, if illog- 
ically, bearish. Each emission of wool-is-not-worth-the-money 
dope is followed by a display of strength in foreign markets. 

If wool values could be talked down, that feat would have 
been accomplished long ago. Possibly the purpose of this talk 
fest has been served, as it was intended to hold prices down 
until the major portion of the new clip had passed out of grow- 
ers’ hands. However, growers have not been deceived, as they 
are conscious of the security of their position. Some have soid 
wool still on the sheep’s back; others are hesitating about de- 
ceptive current bids of 39 to 42 cents a pound; while many will 
play the game out. In Wyoming and Montana growers are 


Are super-quality in every way. 
They have every appearance of be- 
ing custom-made, and, with the 
added security of Gano- $ 00 
Downs’ guarantee, are 5. 
extraordinary values at 

F Color-fastness is guaranteed, and laundering 
only improves their silken luster. 

Shown in white, tan, gray. 


All sleeve lengths; in neckband and collar-at- 
tached styles. 


Super-Quality Broadcloth Shirts 


organizing pools, the outcome of which will be watched with 
interest. 

At eastern markets choice Delaines, half and three-eighths 
blood descriptions, are selling at 55 to 57 cents, with bright 
quarter-blood wools around 50 to 52 cents. As little shearing 
has been done at the feeding stations, transactions in that 
sphere are of limited volume; but buyers have been admonished 
to caution. In fact, they are being paid more for the purpose 
of disseminating bearish propaganda than of acquiring wool. 
The men’s-clothing trade situation is admittedly bad, but fem- 
inine woolen apparel is selling readily, which accounts for the 
relative strength of Merinos. The labor situation in textile 
circles is disturbed, the latest fiat emanating from labor circles 
being a forty-hour, five-day week. At Chicago and other cloth- 
ing centers the industry is paralyzed by strikes. Stocks of 
both clothing and fabrics are small, so that a period of produc- 
tion cessation would merely accentuate demand. 

Foreign market conditions are not to be misinterpreted. 
Every country with a textile industry is buying wool—which 
includes Germany. That country is establishing credits by the 
sale of cheap manufactured goods, for which it takes raw mate- 
rial, its Southern Hemisphere purchases of wool having 
been heavy recently. Explanation that domestic prices have 
been sustained only by buoyant foreign markets is lame. If 
domestic manufacturers were not on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
this contention might be entitled to respect. Dealers are con- 
stantly admonishing growers to sell. 

As wool works higher, so will clothing. This will prob- 
ably cause cheaper woolens to be substituted for worsteds. 
The problem confronting clothing manufacturers is to keep cost 
to consumers down; and, with constantly increasing overhead 
expenses, taxation, and wages, this is difficult. Economy in 
clothing, even at the expense of personal appearance, is easily 
effected. 

Attention has been called to the development of Japanese 
wool manufacturing. Not only is Japan using more wool 
itself, but it is bidding for the Asiatic market, with distinct ad- 
vantages in the matter of proximity and cheap labor. Japanese 
buying in Australia this season has been of sufficient volume to 
influence prices, prompting American and European buyers to 
take notice. Consideration of the comparative labor demands 
of Japanese and western textile workers justifies anxiety, cre- 
ating probability of Japanese control of oriental markets, if not 
entering into competition both in western Europe and in this 
country. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Tuesday, April 1, 1924 


CATTLE AND CALVES 
STEERS (1,100 Ibs. up) : CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 











Choice and Prime............:.....<<....-....:. $11.50-12.40 $10.50-11.75 $10.80-11.75 
DINE Sasa ae ea I 10.25-11.75 9.75-10.75 9.50-11.00 
Medium 8.25-10.40 ~° 7.75-10.00 7.75- 9.65 
Common 7.00- 8.50 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 7.75 
STEERS (1,100 lbs. down) : 
PI NR RTI isis sissies 11.40-12.25 10.25-11.75 10.70-11.60 
Good 10.00-11.50 9.50-10.50 9.35-10.80 
Medium 8.15-10.25 7.50- 9.75 7.65- 9.50 
Common 5.75- 8.25 5.75- 7.75 5.50- 7.75 
Canners and Cutters 4.00- 5.65 3.50- 5.75 3.50- 5.50 
LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
ORR Ei MN ns pst 9.75-12.00 8.25-11.00 8.75-11.00 
HEIFERS: 
Re ON i cechitons 8.00-10.75 6.50- 9.50 7.25- 9.50 
Common to Medium.......................---..--. 5.25- 8.00 3.50- 6.75 4.50- 7.25 
COWS: 
I OR RI ss es 6.50- 8.25 5.75- 7.35 5.85- 7.75 
Common to Medium................................ 4.00- 6.50 4.00- 5.75 4.25- 5.85 
Canners: and) Cutters.................... 2.75- 4.00 2.25- 4.00 2.25- 4.25 
BULLS: : 
ne ia ao eer 5.00- 6.85 4.65- 6.00 4.50- 6.00 
Canners to Medium 4.00- 5.15 3.00- 4.65 3.50- 4.50 
CALVES: 
Medium to Choice (190 Ibs. down)..... 8.25-11.75 7.25-10.00 7.75-10.50 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. down)...... 5.00- 8.00 3.00- 7.25 4.25- 7.75 
Medium to Choice (190 to 260 Ibs.).... 6.25-11.50 5.00- 9.50 6.75-10.00 
Medium to Choice (260 Ibs. up).......... 5.00- 9.50 5.00- 8.00 5.25- 8.25 
Culls to Common (190 Ibs. up)............ $.50- 8.00 3.00- 5.25 3.00- 6.50 
FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 
STEERS: 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. up).... 5.75- 8.75 5.00- 8.75 5.50- 8.75 
Common to Choice (750 Ibs. down) 5.25- 8.25 4.25- 8.35 4.85- 8.35 
Inferior (all weights) ........................ 3.75- 5.25 3.00- 4.50 8.25- 4.85 
COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice...................::.-::0-+ 3.50- 5.50 2.50- 5.75 3.00- 5.50 
CALVES: 
CNR Gi IE ssc cccnpeiccatd | mceenceecniniceee 4.00- 7.75 4.00- 7.75 
HOGS 
I a a $ 7.70 $ 7.45 $ 7.50 
I Olan TN i as 7.45- 7.65 7.10- 7.45 7.20- 7.40 
Heavy Wt., Medium to Choice.................. 7.45- 7.65 7.80- 7.45 7.30- 7.40 
Medium Wt., Medium to Choice.............. 7.55- 7.65 7.25- 7.45 7.15- 7.40 
Light Wt., Common to Choice.................. 7.50- 7.65 6.70- 7.40 6.75- 7.40 
Light Lights, Common to. Choice............ 6.50- 7.55 6.40- 7.00 6.25- 7.30 
Packing Hogs, Smooth....................-......----. 6.85- 7.00 6.40- 6.50 6.80- 7.00 
Packime Tiogs, Moeugh............... <0... 6.70- 6.85 6.20- 6.40 6.60- 6.80 
Slaughter Pigs, Medium to Choice.......... 5.25- 7.00 C25-620 ce 
Feeder and Stocker Pigs, Com. to Ch.....  ......-..---..++- 5.50- 6.70 5.00- 6.50 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 
LAMBS: 
Medium to Prime...........—-...<.cc... $14.50-16.40 $14.25-16.20 $14.00-16.00 
Rees SRE AOI onic 11.25-14.50 10.50-14.25 10.50-14.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
BERING TIN inner bewsccioeeweeniee 12.00-15.00 10.75-14.25 11.25-14.25 
WETHERS: 
rican 6 Incense eens 9.00-13.00 8.25-12.25 8.00-12.00 
EWES: 
Comamon’ to Cholee..........-......:...-.. 7.25-11.75 6.75-11.00 7.00-11.25 
SRNR NSENS AINE OI i emvcnreteranecccoce 3.25- 7.25 2.50- 6.75 2.75- 


FEEDING LAMBS: 


Medium to Choice....................2--:------00--- 14.25-15.75 13.50-15.50 


Live Stock in Mexico 
A census of live stock in Mexico recently taken by the 
Mexican Department of Agriculture gives the following num- 
bers, which offer an interesting comparison with the figures 
announced for 1922: 


1923 1922 
One coe eo 2,363,000 4,563,000 
pea eg 1,196,000 3,203,000 
BNO usch ln Sevipncane-cAeenalal 1,609,000 532,000 


The remarkable slump in cattle and sheep probably is due 
to more exact enumeration in 1923, rather than to any actual 
decrease. 
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WORLD’S BEEF SUPPLY AMPLE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


EEF PRODUCTION the world over is ample. But for 

the tariff, the United States market would at this moment 
be congested with South American product. Weddel, the Brit- 
ish authority, says: “If the United States market were to 
become available, the situation would be entirely altered; but 
the American people seem determined to continue the protec- 
tion of their own producers behind a high tariff- wall.” 

Weddel is anything but optimistic. He asserts that the 
British market cannot absorb more of Southern Hemisphere 
beef production, and that without increased outlets the pros- 
pect is dubious. Discussing the outlook, he says: 


“It cannot be said that the past year has made much, if 
any, change in the world’s meat situation. Generally speak- 
ing, beef supply is more than ample, while mutton and lamb 
are scarce. The fact that sheep-raising, owing to present high 
prices of wool and mutton, is now a much more profitable busi- 
ness than cattle-breeding is already stimulating the former 
industry at the expense of the latter, and eventually the abnor- 
mally wide margin between the two descriptions of meat will 
disappear. But the immediate effect of rehabilitating the 
sheep industry will be a temporary reduction in the number 
of animals slaughtered.” 

British beef imports are at the peak. Last year that mar- 
ket consumed 640,000 tons of imported beef, or 56 per cent 
more than the average of the three years prior to the European 
war. Owing to industrial depression, political chaos, and other 
adverse influences, the continent, although in need of vast 
quantities of beef, is unable to purchase, except on a limited 
scale. Last year the continent took 100,000 tons more of im- 
ported frozen beef than in 1922; but, as Weddel points out, 
that market is notoriously fickle, and the present political sit- 
uation is too obscure to justify expectations based on last year’s 
trade. Germany should afford a constant market for 250,000 
to 300,000 tons of frozen and chilled beef annually; and even 
then its industrial population would not be overfed. 

Temporarily the world’s beef-production situation is ad- 
vantageous to British consumers, as it affords them an abun- 
dant supply of cheap food; but this cannot last indefinitely, as 
unprofitable production means decreased production. Weddel 
asserts that beef, in comparison with most other foods, is “too 
cheap.” Nowhere in the Southern Hemisphere is cattle-raising 
returning cost of production. Only on the continent of Europe 
and in North America is a wider outlet possible. The United 
States is now producing all the beef it can consume, so that, 
even if the present duty were abolished, it is improbable that 
this market could consume any substantial quantity of South 
American chilled or Australian frozen product. The only pos- 
sible result of free trade would be depreciation of domestic 
cattle values to a parity with world prices. Argentina would, 
of course, enjoy a distinct advantage over trans-Mississippi 
beef-raisers in the matter of cheap water transportation, as the 
surplus of both areas would meet in competition at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and adjacent territory. Present domestic 
cattle values are determined almost wholly by consumptive 
demand in New England, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Weddel is candid. He says that throwing down the tariff 
bars, thereby admitting Southern Hemisphere beef to the 
United States market, would “entirely alter the situation.” 
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The same authority says: “River Plate beef is as plentiful 
as ever, and unless legislative complications arise in Argen- 
tina, exports will probably be increased.” Brazil threatens to 
become a factor in the world’s beef supply, the probability 
peing that 1924 will be the greatest export year in its history. 
Cattle slaughter in the Rio Grande district of southern Brazil 
increased 39 per cent last year, but exports were only 39,459 
tons, practically all of which went to Europe. Brazil must be 
reckoned with in estimating the world’s beef production, as it 
is credited with 30,000,000 cattle. 

Uruguay exported 94,000 tons of beef in 1923, and will in- 
crease its output this year. Four freezing plants are handling 
4,000 cattle daily. The country has about 9,000,000 cattle of 
nondescript quality, suited only to the continental .market. 

Argentine production is heavy. The latest estimate of 
the number: of cattle in that country is 37,065,000, against 
25,867,000 in 1914—an increase of 43 per cent in ten years; 
these figures being accepted by British meat-trade experts as 
approximately correct. Pastoral conditions are favorable to 
beef production, freezers having a superabundant supply of 
cattle. The industry is in a precarious state in a financial 
sense, although conditions have improved materially during 
the past six months, and probably will continue to improve if 
the fool-legislation craze has passed. Last year Argentina 
exported 673,751 tons of beef, of which England absorbed 
564,994 tons, the continent of Europe 107,656 tons, and the 
United States 1,099 tons. It was the heaviest exportation in 
the history of Argentina’s beef industry, and will certainly 
be augmented this year, as losses by foot-and-mouth disease 
have been negligible. Owing to, the superiority of Argentine 
cattle, compared with those of other South American countries, 
competition from that source is mostly to be feared by growers 
in this country. 

South Africa is out of the beef-export trade—for the 
present at least—owing to drought and locusts. Last year it 
exported only 363 tons. Claiming a bovine population of 
8,909,000 head, it is a potential supply source; but present 
prices and physical conditions afford no encouragement to 
breed the proper type of cattle or to organize the industry. 

Canada claims an exportable surplus of about 200,000 
cattle annually. Latest figures are 9,246,000 head—a decrease 
of 960,000 in three years. Much was expected of the British 
outlet for stock cattle, but from April 1 to the end of Decem- 
ber, 1923, only 27,665 head of stockers went to that market, 
the remaining 17,752 head of a total of 45,417 imported from 
Canada going to immediate slaughter. Despite the United 
States duty of 1% cents a pound on stockers and 2 cents a 
pound on fat cattle, more Canadians are coming to this market 
than are finding the British outlet. Only 3,987 tons of frozen 
and 45 tons of chilled beef were exported by Canada to the 
British market in 1928. Canada is dissatisfied with British 
import regulations. 

Australia’s cattle industry is in a bad way, between ad- 
verse physical conditions and other handicaps. Only by the 
government subsidy method has it been possible for Queens- 
land meat-works to operate, and there is a prospect that the 
cattle industry will further decline in volume. Many plants 
are idle, owing to impossibility of profitable operation. Last 
year Australia exported 60,926 tons of beef, compared with 
64,500 tons in 1922 and 76,518 tons in 1921. The census of 
1923 gives Australia a cattle population of 13,880,000 head—a 
decrease of 1 per cent since 1922. 

New Zealand exported 36,736 tons of beef in 1923, against 
25,551 tons in 1922 and 45,290 tons in 1921. The freezing in- 
dustry there has been passing through a period of depression, 
and the cattle industry is in anything but prosperous, or 
promising, condition. New Zealand is credited with 3,475,000 
cattle—an increase of 4.7 per cent in a year. 
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Stated in tons, the British dominions—including Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada—last year exported 
102,000 tons, compared with 94,600 tons in 1922, 127,100 tons 
in 1921, and 95,400 tons in 1920. In 1917 beef exports by the 
British dominions reached 225,100 tons, Australia and Canada 
being responsible for the decline. In 1917 Australia exported 
104,500 tons, against 60,900 in 1923; Canada exported 55,000 
tons in 1917, against 4,000 tons in 1923; and South Africa 
exported 21,100 tons in 1917, against only 400 tons in 1923. 

South American beef exports in 1923 were 742,000 tons, 
against 519,300 tons in 1922, 538,800 tons in 1921, and 604,600 
tons in 1920; the year 1923 recording high-water mark. 

The world’s output of frozen and chilled meat—hbeef, lamb, 
and mutton—available for export in 1923 was 1,140,800 tons, 
against 948,600 tons in 1922. It was surpassed only in 1918, 
when volume reached 1,162,100 tons, to which the United States 
was a large contributor. In 1915 the United States furnished 
110,900 tons of export beef; in 1916, 92,500 tons; in 1917, 
111,200 tons; in 1918, 240,400 tons. Last year this country 
was practically eliminated as a factor in the world’s supply— 
probably for all time. 


FEBRUARY’S FOREIGN TRADE 


EBRUARY’S EXPORTS were 5.6 per cent less than those 
in January, while imports gained 13.5 per cent, making the 
favorable trade balance the least since July of last year. Fig- 


ures for the month of February, and for the eight months of 
the fiscal year ending February, 1924 and 1923, follow: 





February | Bight Months Ending 





February 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
TG oavchticcataes $367,000,000 $306,957,419 |$2,984,000,000 |$2,653,000,000 
TOR Ci iccecescsciaceces 335,000,000 303,446,419 2,334,000,000 | 2,326,000,000 


Excess of exports.| $ 32,000,000 | $ 3,511,000 |$ 650,000,000 |$ 327,000,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN FEBRUARY 


XPORTS OF MEATS AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 

month of February and the eight months ending Feb- 
ruary, 1924, as compared with the corresponding periods of 
the previous fiscal year, were as below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 











Eight Months Ending 
February February 
Articles 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
342,504 385,811 2,145,738 2,891,208 
Beef, pickled, etc... — 1,604,653 1,928,746 14,745,460 16,217,415 
Cine CI ean 6,997,408 7,527,518 59,694,200 69,052,030 
aise cctndedoni 8,944,565 9,842,075 76,585,398 88,160,653 


PORK PRODUCTS 







February Eight Months Ending 





















Articles February 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
RE BI iiicinecinccias v| .3,831,715 3,771,866 41,703,242 32,776,569 
Pork, pickled. | 8,001,268 3,863,040 28,419,131 29,425,747 
INS iccicncsinmniinneinceveis 41,004,615 36,295,790 322,023,796 269,777,186 
Cumberland sides*...... SPEER | sasktcecmeiiie E - ccuccieaieen A anipcedemanioel 
Hams and shoulders...| 35,295,673 28,192,070 257,724,782 198,776,080 
Wiltshire sides}........... SERRE 1 cies aD pega caeecceaegcsals T. - seigiamasiiaaioaian 
RN ince ecircecsiectntias 99,909,976 89,055,311 718,742,140 600,175,512 
Neutral lard................. 2,486,247 2,480,616 14,752,705 17,087,482 
Lard compounds.......... 631,369 899,569 4,647,853 8,814,875 
Ma rgarine......ccciccccecccsss 89,729 210,666 871,486 1,321,939 
FI cca 191,058,366 | 164,768,928 | 1,388,885,135 | 1,158,155,390 


*Included in “bacon” prior to January 1, 1924. 
tIncluded in “hams and shoulders” prior to January 1, 1924. 



























































ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, March 14, 1924. 

LTHOUGH THE FORCE of foot-and-mouth disease 

among British cattle is considered two-thirds spent, even 
if this is the case, between twenty and twenty-five million dol- 
lars will probably have been the total cost to the country by 
the time the scourge is past. 

In my February letter I referred briefly to the unfortunate 
dockers’ strike, which had just commenced when my corre- 
“spondence was mailed. As was anticipated, the struggle was 
a short one, but its effect on the fat-stock markets while it 
lasted should be noted. Supplies of chilled and frozen meat 
were considerably reduced, and resulted in a keener demand 
for home-killed stock, which generally advanced in price for 
most kinds. The prevailing wintry weather conditions were 
also of great help to the trade at that time, and best-quality 
fat cattle were very firm. Since the settlement of the dispute, 
however, with fresh supplies of imported meat and heavier 
offerings of fat cattle in most markets, values generally have 
moved in favor of buyers of late. 

Trade lately has been irregular. Nice medium-weight 
cattle are encountering good competition, and are at some mar- 
kets fetching a little more than last week. Generally the aver- 
age rates for first- and second-quality cattle are $2.97 and 
$2.59 per stone of fourteen pounds (reckoning $4.29—£1), and 
cows average $2.22. Large numbers of sheep have been penned 
during recent weeks—generally in good condition, although a 
proportion are of poor appearance, owing to the weather con- 
ditions. Light weights are the best trade, and, though heavy 
weights are not so keenly sought, they keep a firm trade. The 
average rate for first-quality Downs and cross-breds is 32% 
cents per pound, and ewes average 22 cents. 

As to store stock, fair supplies of cattle have been avail- 
able, but trade has not been too brisk. This week bullocks made 
up to $83.85, and heifers $71.15, in Malton. Top price in 
Ipswich and York was $96.75, in Chelmsford $75.25, in Lin- 
coln $73.10, in Gloucester $111.80 (for two-year-old heifers), 
and in Berwick $116.10 (for two-year-old bullocks). 

An important feature in the wholesale meat market at this 
time of the year is the price of frozen lamb, which generally 
takes its course for the year from the rates that obtain at this 
season. It often happens that when prices start off in the first 
days of the year at too high a level, they overtip the scale and 
the beam swings back, to the detriment of the price market 
‘throughout a good portion of the year. Last year was one 
when the New Zealand farmer—the grower of the primest 
quality in the British market—was held to have made all the 
money by securing very high forward sale prices, on which the 
importer-buyer in England could not recoup himself on an 
unsteady market later. 

Evidently the British market is taking advantage of this 
lesson of 1928, and with the rate of consumption at a low ebb 
in the provinces, on account of the continued cold weather, 
there is now a very precipitous downward tendency in frozen- 
lamb prices already in evidence, with a continued fall in 
prospect. 

A month ago prime Canterbury lambs were quoted on 
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Smithfield market in London, wholesale, at 23 cents per pound, 
Today they are with difficulty fetching only 21% cents, and 
the smaller holders of stocks, which are very ample in ship 
and in store, are eagerly offering, in order to unload at as 
favorable a figure as possible. During the recent dock strike, 
when chilled beef was temporarily off the market, frozen beef 
made considerable improvement in price, and today stands at 
10. cents (hindquarters) per pound wholesale in Smithfield, 
although this is only for South American beef, there being no 
Australasian beef on hand. There is not much better prospect 
for this meat, although the hope is entertained in some quar. 
ters that last year’s big pull on Argentine herds, and the losses 
said to have been made of late in the chilled business, will in- 
duce a marked falling-off in chilled imports to England. Such 
a market authority as Weddel seems doubtful as to this, as in 
the annual frozen-meat trade review just issued by his firm it 
is opined: “As regards River Plate beef, this looks like being 
as plentiful as ever, and, unless legislative complications in the 
Argentine arise, exports will probably be maintained or in- 
creased.” The same authority adds: “Imports of Australian 
mutton and lamb this year are likely to be smaller than last 
year, owing to the meager results of the season just ended. 
The weather in New Zealand is reported to be somewhat dry, 
and a reduced number of lambs may be exported; but mutton 
shipments are expected to be about the same as in 1923. From 
the Argentine, Uruguay, and Patagonia, exports of mutton and 
lamb are almost certain to show a decrease.” 

By the way, there is shortly due in London a chilled con- 
signment of about 700 quarters of beef from New Zealand, 
shipped at Wellington by Weddel as a trial consignment from 
the Dominion, to see if the chilled business from the antipodes 
is practicable. Vestey’s shops will, of course, be a sure outlet 
for the meat, if it arrives in good condition. It is said that, 
owing to delay of the vessel and its journey home via Cape 
Horn, the meat will be nearly eight weeks on the way. It is 
being carried at a chilling temperature under the Linley sys- 
tem, which was in vogue from Argentina some years before 
the war. 


BRITISH MEAT IMPORTS 


EAT IMPORTS INTO GREAT BRITAIN, with the 
countries whence derived, in 1923 were as below (in 
pounds), according to the Meat Trades’ Journal of London— 
totals being compared with those of 1922 and 1913: 








Country Beef Bacon 
United States........ TEE OOO fb sceccecsccetasscocces 32,652,000 316,810,000 
COR ccs seseesbaeteeioncs | ataeloieaeiceie | ~ Saaaieeeneee 93,440,000 
Argentina.............. 1,089,283,000 195,596,000 3,337,000 
NO vskcrsscecescnsi 127,566,000 SU pROUENO |b  catcsctrecetuiernens 
PIURIOR ccicccccscscecs 95,199,000 SRE OO |. sctenndzentrcaions 
New Zealand 86,386,000 SOG TOT C00 | cseinscinrianeouss 

sinscteecepdiutbasbics 1,087,000 

Netherlands... scccccccccceccecceee .. | 12,831,000 | ~ 38,847,000 

Other countries.... 21,948,000 27,792,000 38,867,000 
Totals 1928........ 1,435,322,000 657,677,000 114,290,000 882,833,000 
Totals 1922........ 1,210,273,000 655,061,000 74,946,000 664,401,000 
Totals 1913........ 1,030,771,000 597,899,000 55,537,000 544,084,000 


Of live stock the following numbers were imported dur- 
ing 1923: 

















Country Cattle Sheep Swine 

TC eR siscicisasccncessavecivenoorens 16,532 oe ee 
sisi ssctdetioncestscsnamcreicetecuned 45,417 WEE. |b delnteinice 
NN iia cdi icscccreesinchlalitscctntensn eaten 522,446 | 365,454 | 279,005 
AID a acrinaiianeniccnpeeecameaaa 584,395 | 372,455 | 279,005 


Imports of “stores” from Canada have so far been disap- 
pointing in volume. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, February 16, 1924. 


SECOND MONTH having gone by without a new case of 
A rinderpest occurring, it is officially considered that the 
disease is completely eradicated from the Commonwealth. For 
this mercy live-stock breeders are duly thankful, and we may 
be quite sure that the powers that be will take every possible 
precaution to prevent it from again putting in an appearance. 
Whether individuals, for private and selfish reasons, will con- 
tinue to take risks, if they get the chance, is another matter. 
Even when the outlook appeared particularly dark last Decem- 
ber, there were some who tried to smuggle stock out of the in- 
fected area, and others who talked largely of shooting down 
the patrolmen if their cows were destroyed. In actual fact, 
the disgruntled ones submitted quietly enough, and are now 
putting in their time appealing to the government for more 
compensation than they have been granted, and probably more 
than they are entitled to. 

Speaking of the manner in which the disease was com- 
bated, W. A. N. Robertson, chief veterinary officer, says that the 
procedure had been immediately to quarantine the area of the 
outbreak, so that the movement of stock was stopped alto- 
gether. Thus there had been time to find out where the disease 
actually existed. When the center of infection was discovered 
at a farm, a surrounding area of a mile or more was dealt 
with, and all stock in that area destroyed. In this way the 
board of control got ahead of the outbreak. The system neces- 
sitated the destruction of healthy cattle in districts adjoining 
affected areas. In all about 1,700 head of stock were slaugh- 
tered. 

I mentioned in my last letter that Java, consequent on the 
outbreak, had prohibited the importation of live cattle and 
frozen beef from Australia. Belgium and Argentina have fol- 
lowed suit with similar orders—not that any live cattle were 
ever sent to Belgium, or beef or cattle to South America. 
Latterly the authorities at Manila have issued an embargo on 
cattle only, although it is understood that rinderpest is in no 
sense unknown in the Philippines. The federal government is 
negotiating to have these embargoes removed, at the same time 
pointing out that the districts from which export cattle and 
frozen beef are drawn are anywhere from 500 to 1,500 miles 
from the locality where the outbreak occurred. 

A definite move has been made toward opening the frozen- 
beef export season in Queensland, two or three of the packers 
operating in the south and central divisions having their buyers 
out. One hears that some fair lines of cattle have been bought 
for delivery at the works the end of February or early in 
March. The best price is said to be $5.40 per 100 pounds for 
prime bullocks, and about $4.80 for seconds and cows. This is 
an advance of approximately 60.cents per 100 pounds on the 
opening rate of last year. Nothing definite is known as to 
whether the federal government intends to pay a subsidy on 
export frozen beef this year, although the general opinion is 
that it will not. When the Prime Minister announced the last 
grant, he made it plain that it was not to extend into 1924; 
but, of course, one can never tell what a political pull will do, 
if skilfully applied. Should there be no bonus, the extra 60 
cents now being. paid to growers by packers will more than 
cover the deficiency. 

Seasonal conditions have been, and still are, such that the 
export of frozen beef from Queensland is almost certain to be 
light during the coming year. Killings at the freezing-works 
in 1923 were only 248,619 head on official figures, and it looks 
as if the current season’s total would be smaller. Unfor- 
tunately, the promise of an improved pastoral outlook held out 
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by the storms early in January has not been borne out so far 
over a good deal of the north and central divisions of the state. 
Conditions there are very dry, many of the stock routes being 
absolutely closed, and cattle dying for lack of feed and water. 
If they do not get storms within the next two months, a dis- 
astrous winter faces cattle-owners in those parts. Even given 
rain, the outlook is not too bright, owing to losses already 
incurred and low prices for the stock left. 

The Northern Territory and far northwest: of Western 
Australia have had a moderate amount of rain during the past 
month, although the monsoons have not been so heavy as one 
would like to see at this time of the year. However, enough 
has fallen to keep things going, and, provided the storm season 
does not peter out too soon, sufficient feed should be available 
to enable cattle-owners to carry on. Killing and freezing will 
probably start at the Wyndham meat-works in April, and so 
provide an outlet, such as it is, for the surplus fats. 

These Wyndham works are owned and operated by the 
state government, and, according to figures recently prepared 
by the manager, suppliers of cattle last year received an aver- 
age return of $17 a head for beasts treated, of which the fed- 
eral bounty represented $1.86. If no subsidy is available, 
growers in the northwest who export through the freezing- 
works this year cannot expect more than $17, and will pos- 
sibly get less. A fair number of cattle from those parts and 
the Northern Territory are usually shipped alive south to 
Perth and north to Manila, Java, or Singapore during the win- 
ter months. These net something more than the above, but the 
outlet is rather restricted. Possibly it may be closed entirely, 
as far as Java and Manila are concerned, the coming season, 
owing to the rinderpest scare. 

That packers are making little or nothing out of the beef- 
export trade is evidenced by the balance-sheet of the Queens- 
land Meat Export Company, Ltd., just published. This con- 
cern has a paid-up capital of $3,274,880, and for the year ended 
November 30, 1923, made a net profit of $15,345. Insignificant 
as it is, it is better than was done in 1922, when the accounts 
showed a loss of $8,050. Trading accounts of the other com- 
panies operating meat-works in Queensland are not published, 
they all being proprietary concerns. It is pretty certain, 
though, that none have worked at more than a nominal profit 
for the last three years. 

Short supplies of fat cattle at the Brisbane sale-yards the 
middle of January ran values to a level not previously touched 
for over two years. Ordinary trade-description bullocks sold 
to $82.50 and more for a short time. Heavier offerings have 
since depressed rates, and last week the same style of cattle 
were selling at up to about $54.20. The markets in the south- 
ern states continue remarkably firm for the time of the year, 
stores as well as fats selling well. Occasional storms are keep- 
ing pastures fresh, and there is no fear of a scarcity of feed. 

Weather conditions in New Zealand continue not alto- 
gether satisfactory, there still being a considerable area of 
the North Island that needs rain. So far not many cattle have 
been treated for export, the freezing-works being too busy 
with the rush of the lamb season. A few thousand bullocks 
have been bought by North Island packers at, it is understood, 
about $5.30 per 100 pounds. Cattle prices in the South Island 
are firm. At the Addington yards, Christchurch, the beginning 
of February prime steers were making $67.50 to $79 a head, 
and choice lots up to $92. At the same time four-year-old 
steers in store condition sold at $30 to $32.50, and three-year- 
olds to $22.50. 


Argentine Slaughter in 1923 


During 1923, 4,432,770 head of cattle and 5,041,889 head 
of sheep were slaughtered in Argentina, as against 3,081,093 
and 5,713,854, respectively, in 1922. 
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LIVE-STOCK AND RANGE CONDITION 
IN MARCH 


Condition of ranges in March showed 
a slight improvement over February in 
most of the range country, and was 3 
points above the condition for the same 
month in 1923, according to the Division 
of Crop and Live-Stock Estimates. Av- 
erage was 89 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 88 in February and 86 a year 
‘ago. -Moisture supply in most of the 
range states was quite favorable, with 
the outlook for spring grass at an early 
date above normal. 


Condition of ranges improved some- 
what in California, due to a general rain 
early in February, but more moisture 
was greatly needed. Condition continued 


unfavorable in Oklahoma, as nearly all 
pasture had been grazed close; but pros- 
pects for the spring range were good, 
due to an abundant moisture supply. 
Heavy rains and snows had furnished 
ample moisture for early spring growth 
in Texas. Rain was needed in Arizona. 
Winter ranges in some of the northern 
states had opened up during February 
and were permitting more grazing. 
Cattle were generally in good condition 
and had improved slightly, averaging 93 
per cent, compared with 92 in February 
and 91 a year ago. With the exception 
of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in California, stock was reported as 
very healthy, with the seasonal shrinkage 
and loss below normal. A decrease in 
the number of steers was reported in 


150 Two- Year-Old Bulls 


For sale in carload lots at reasonable prices. 
Registered Herefords that have been bred . 


for range purposes 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc., 
CHEYENNE, WYOMING 





SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


_North Salt Lake, Utah 


HOME OF 


National Ram Sale and Inter-Mountain 
Stock Show 


Gateway to Los Angeles and San Francisco Markets 
The Inter-Mountain Live-Stock Market 

























many sections, due in large measure to 
the heavy marketing of calves and young 
stock. Cows had generally wintered 
well, and the prospect for the spring calf 
crop was favorable. 

Sheep also showed improvement, con- 
dition being reported as 98 per cent, com- 
pared with 96 in February and 95 a year 
ago. Ewes were generally reported in 
good condition, and the prospect for the 
lamb crop was normal or better. Indi- 
cations were also favorable for a good 
wool clip. : 

A shortage of hay and feed was re 
ported from Oklahoma and California, 
but the remainder of the range area had 
a good supply. 


—$tock Ranch 


IN IDAHO 


One of the best Stock Ranches, 
with large open range, in South- 
ern Idaho, near Glensferry. 
Part under irrigation. Ample 





range for 2,500 cattle or 10,000 
sheep. Will consider clear in- 
come property for land. Sell 900 
head of Hereford cattle at mar- 
ket, if desired. This proposi- 
tion will bear close investiga- 





For information write 


DANIEL MORGAN, Eagle Block, 
Spokane, Wash. 


tion. 


HOLSTEIN 
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yy” 1. In the leading 
butter, cheese and 
whole-milk centers of 
America Holsteins form 
from 50 to 70% of the 
purebred dairy cattle. 
Holsteins are popular 
because they are \' 


profitable 
Write fer Literetare 
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HOLSTEINGCSFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION ef AMERICA 
230 EAST OHIO STREET. CHICAGO, 












L. C. Hayzlett L. E. Conrad 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Good young bulls now available. These are 
first-class individuals of good breeding. 


L. C. HAYZLETT BASIN, WYO. 


HEREFORD SALE 


APRIL 28, POOLE RANCH, NEAR 
MANHATTAN, KAN. 
L. R. BRADY, Sale Manager 
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AGRICULTURAL TAXES IN 
COLORADO 


In conjunction with the State Taxpay- 
ers’ League, Richard Dillon, of Sedalia, 
Colorado, member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American National Live 
Stock Association and chairman of the 
tax committee of the Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, has petitioned the 
State Board of Equalization for a re- 
vision of the minimum values placed up- 
on live stock, grazing land, and irrigated 
land for taxation purposes in that state. 
With regard to cattle, Mr. Dillon points 
out that the valuation of $18 a head on 
animals more than two years old, as rec- 
ommended by the committee of assessors, 
has been disapproved by the board, which 
substituted $20, notwithstanding the fact 
that this latter amount has not been real- 
ized on the open market for some ‘time. 
Last year the board made the assessed 
value of range cattle $23.50 a head, 
against the $20 recommended by the com- 
mittee—a figure, says Mr. Dillon, that is 
obviously too high. 

On the value of farm land, Mr. Dillon 
maintains that this must depend entirely 
upon its earning power, which is not at 
all expressed by its sale value. 


To Make Money 
Save 


A large investment is not neces- 
sary to prove this fact. Send for 
our WHOLESALE CATALOG 
of Groceries and General Ranch 
Supplies. 

Ask for Booklet ‘“‘F’’ on ‘“‘Home 

Butchering and Curing Meats” 

IT IS FREE 

Denver’s Great Mail-Order House 


Selling Direct to Consumer 


Stock-Growers Wholesale 
Supply Company 


Box, 1442, 1523 Nineteenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 


O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.24 Catalogue 
Wholesale Prices 
0. J. SNYDER 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 


al stations approve. 1 
price $1.50. Warran 


. Ask 

r druggist or send direct. 
Booklet free. Address 

Ft. Dodge, lowa 
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SHORTHORN ASSOCIATION OFFERS 
PRIZES 


As a stimulus to breeders of Short- 
horns wishing to exhibit their stock at 
shows and fairs throughout the country, 
the American Shorthorn Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation has again this year set aside a 
liberal amount of money to be added to 
the regular prize awards. The appro- 
priations for 1924 are about equal to 
those of 1923, but through changes in 
the method of distribution it is hoped 
that more district and county fairs, as 
well as baby-beef shows, will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to get some 
extra funds for their Shorthorn classes. 

Attention is called to the new classi- 
fication of breeding cattle, decided upon 
by a committee representing the various 
beef breeds, and to be used at all state 
fairs and live-stock shows to which the 
beef-breed ‘associations have appropriated 
money for the coming season. Details of 
this classification and of the money of- 
fers will be supplied from the office of 
the association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, 


“Chicago, Illinois. 


CONDITION OF NEW MEXICO 
CATTLE IN OLD MEXICO 


On the condition of the cattle shipped 
into Mexico from New Mexico during the 
drought period two years ago, a report 
appears in the February number of the 
Quarterly Bulletin issued by the New 
Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. The report is signed by Frank 
R. Coon, manager of the Live Stock and 
Agricultural Loan Company of New 
Mexico, who says: 


“The cattle which we shipped to Mex- 
ico nearly two years ago have done ex- 
ceptionally well on Mexican ranges, and 
a committee of our directors which has 
recently been in Mexico advises us that 
there will be an exceptionally high calf- 
branding among the cattle, estimated at 
80 per cent. 

“There has been nothing definitely de- 
cided as to the date of returning these 
cattle to the United States, but in all 
probability they will all be moved during 
the coming summer and fall. 

“The inspection reports of the cattle 
last fall would indicate that the loss 
from thieving in Mexico has been much 
less than anticipated.” 


There have been two extensions of the 


Fifty Years on the 
Old Frontier 


AS COWBOY, HUNTER, GUIDE, 
SCOUT AND RANCHMAN 
By JAMES H. COOK 
WITH INTRODUCTION By 
“GENERAL CHARLES KING, U.S.V. 


Of that famous company—Kit Carson, Jim 
Bridger, Buffalo Bill, and the others—who 
tracked and tamed the West, “‘Capt. Jim’’ Cook 
is one of the few left to tell the story. In “Fifty 
Yeats on the Old Frontier” Cook recounts his 
experiences on the Texas cattle ranges during 
the ’70’s; he tells how they drove the herds up 
the “long trail’ to Kansas and Nebraska— 
often beset with Indians if not by stampedes ; 
he details many exciting incidents of his life 
as a big game hunter in the Wyoming coun- 
try; he tells of his part in suppressing the 
Geronimo outbreak and of his long friendship 
with Red Cloud. Perhaps most interesting of 
all, he gives the first authentic account of the 
Agate Springs’ fossil beds, which were discov- 
ered on his ranch and which are today the 
greatest sources of paleontological research in 
America. 


Large 8vo. 300 pages, with many illustra- 
tions from old photographs. Price, $4.00. 


Yale University Press 


New Haven Connecticut 


POSITION WANTED 


To take charge of large farm or cattle 
ranch. Also experienced with hogs. Salary 
or percentage basis. Can furnish best of 
references and deliver the goods. Address 


¥F. H. BRINKHAUS 
1829 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


time limit for the return of these cattle 
free of duty, and, as conditions now are, 
they can remain across the border until 
November, 1924. Of the 35,000 head sent 
to Mexico, none have yet been brought 
back. 


The ALBANY HOTEL 


DENVER, COLORADO 


A hotel where individual ideas are carried out for 
the comfort of our guests in an unusual manner. 


Sam F. Dutton, President 


FRANK R. DUTTON, Manager 





The Year Around Red “W” Brands 


~ Digester Tankage 
wowsner | and Meat Scraps 


contribute to prosperity 


@The brood sow needs tankage to produce 
stronger pigs and to feed them well. It 
Pt VAL: AT keeps a sow’s appetite normal and prevents 


her eating her pigs and your chickens. 


DIGESTER @QWeanling pigs need tankage for greater MEAT 
strength and vigor. | SCR APS 
TAN KAGE @Hogs for marketing need tankage for | 


(MEAT MEAL) ee of bone and muscle and quicker FOR POULTRY 
nish. 


oe 3 These are facts that make tankage essen- 

tial at all times, and especially during 

. aes vr cee the summer. If your supply is low, order 

; Red “W.” There is none better. Don’t be 
without it. 


UGGESTION: RED “W” Meat 
Scraps is a popular seller. It 
increases egg production. It will 
pay you to order at least one ton in 
your next car with tankage. Write 
us for combination proposition. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
ALBERT LEE, MINN. BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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Two Popular Styles from our Complete Line 
| of Stockmen’s Hats 


The “Chugwater” Hat 


No. 500—The “Chugwater” is entirely different from 
any other cowboy hat shown. Has a 74-inch, rather 
full crown, so that it can be worn as a crease crown 
or high peak pinch. Crown is silk-lined. Two 
colors—beaver or tobacco-brown. 


The 
Stockmen’s Store of 


the West 


The “Medicine Bow” Hat 


No. 83-101—The “Medicine Bow” is a large hat 
of XXX Nutria quality. Each hat has a fancy silk 
lining. Crown is 7% inches high; brim 5 inches 
wide. Broad silk band, with binding to match. 
Choice of sand or seal-brown. 


C GEYVER PRY GOODS 60 to Piha teva 


on California 


DENVER, COLORADO 


“PRODUCERS” 


A National Co-operative Association of Live Stock Producers 
Operating Commission Firms on Thirteen Markets 


Buffalo, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Evansville, Indiana 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Missouri 


National Stock Yards, Illinois 
(St. Louis Market) 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Peoria, Illinois 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Sioux City, Iowa 

South St. Paul, Minnesota 


SALES—SERVICE—SATISFACTION 


No membership fee—No contract 


For information write 
National Live Stock Producers Association 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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How to Avoid 





Grade Crossing Accidents 


Automobile drivers, when approaching railroad crossings, should 


oO 





into second speed. Then look and listen. 


Absolute control thus 


_is assured. Stop or go ahead, as conditions warrant. 


During 1923 one hundred and three 
persons were killed and four hundred 
seventy-four injured at highway crossings 
on the Santa Fe Railway. 


These regrettable accidents might 
have been avoided if these motorists 


had been careful. 


The rapid increase in these grade-cross- 
ing accidents is due to the greatly in- 
creased and general use of the automo- 
bile in the hands of drivers ignorant or 
wilfully disregardful of the perils which 
attend careless driving. Sometimes it is 
the careless driver alone who pays the 
penalty, but usually innocent ones pay 
it in part or entirely. 

Automobiles should be safer at rail- 
road crossings than horses, because they 


do not become frightened and are better 
controlled; but the opposite seems to be 
the case. An experienced driver of horses 
describes the proper method of approach- 
ing a railroad crossing asfollows: “Gather 
up the reins tight, take out the whip, and 
bring the horses to a walk.” An experi- 
enced automobilist advises: “Always go 
into second speed.” 

The method is precisely the same in 
either case. The driver has absolute con- 
trol, can stop or go ahead as conditions 
demand, and is alert to the situation. 

If all drivers would but adopt this sim- 
ple rule and adhere to it faithfully the 
problem would be solved. What a saving 
there would be of priceless human life, of 
griefuntold,ambitions wrecked, andhopes 
lost forever! 


You are urged to give this “Safety First’’ suggestion most earnest considera- 
tion. Better be safe than sorry. 


W. B. STOREY, President 


The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System 
































